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THIRTEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 
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THIRTEENTH    MASSACHUSETTS    REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1900. 
To    the    Members    of   the    Thirteenth    Massachusetts    Regimental 
Association  : 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  will  take  place  in  Young's  Hotel 
in  this  city,  Tuesday,  the  nth  of  December,  at  6  o'clock  P.M. 
Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  $1.25  each,  and  may  be  procured  on 
application  at  the  office  of  the  hotel. 

Enclosed  is  a  postal  card  on  which  you  are  requested  to  inform 
the  secretary  whether  or  not  you  will  be  present.  Promptness  on 
the  part  of  each  member  will  prevent  delay  in  sitting  down  to  the 
dinner.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  will  be  held 
at  six  o'clock  and  the  dinner  at  half-past  six. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Thorn- 
dike,  Dec.  13,  1899,  with  the  President,  William  B.  Kimball,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  comrades  were  elected  as  an  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association : 

President,  Ambrose  Dawes. 
Vice-President,  George  S.  Hutchings. 
Secretary,  Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
Horace  S.  Shepard. 
George  E.  Mecuen. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  present  at  the  dinner : 

E.  F.  Allen,  Edwin  Howard  Brigham, 

Thos.  L.  Appleton,  Wm.  H.  Brown, 

Clarence  H.  Bell,  W.  C.  Bryant, 

Edward  A.  Bell,  W.  H.  Chase, 

N.  F.  Berry,  John  F.  Childs, 

A.  H.  Blake,  Walter  A.  Childs, 

J.  P.  Blake,  C.  H.  Conant, 
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Ambrose  Danes, 

Freeman  II.  Duren, 

N.  M.  Dyer, 

Henry  Epple. 

Chas.  M.  Fay, 

Frederic  II.  Fay, 

John  S.  Fay, 

G.  A.  Fairbanks,  Jr., 

Eugene  Foster, 

James  A.  Fox, 

S.  K.  Goldsmith, 
H.  M.  Hadley, 

Joseph  Ilalstrick, 
W.  J.  Hobbs, 
H.  A.  Holyoke, 
Chas.  E.  Home, 
Chas.  E.  Howe, 
Cranston  Howe, 

J.  A.  Howe, 
Samuel  E.  Hunt, 
Geo.  S.  Hutchings, 
Wm.  P.  Jackson, 
Edwin  R.  Jenness, 
A.  V.  Johnston, 
W.  De  Haven  Jones, 
F.  A.  Jones, 
Anton  Krasinski, 
William  B.  Kimball. 
Samuel  H.  Leonard, 
Oliver  C.  Livermore, 
J.  S.  Lockwood, 
Wm.  H.  Lord, 
S.  W.  Lufkin, 
Geo.  H.  Maynard, 


Geo.  E.  Mecuen, 

L.  P.  Parker, 

Wm.  A.  Peabody, 

Elliot  C  Pierce, 

Enoch  C.  Pierce, 

J.  D.  Plummer, 

J.  Frank  Pope, 

J.  F.  Ramsay, 

Milton  Reed, 

John  D.  Richardson, 

F.  B.  Ripley, 

H.  T.  Rockwell, 

Wm.  Ross, 

Thomas  Ryan, 

J.  M.  Sawtell, 
Wm.  D.   Serrat, 
H.  S.  Shepard, 
Lindsley  H.  Shepard, 

Joseph  P.  Silsby,  Jr., 

Jeremiah  Stuart, 
Walter  E.  Swan, 
Ansel  K.  Tisdale, 
Thomas  F.   Trow, 
Wm.  H.  Trow, 
Melzer  G.  Turner, 
Samuel  Vaughn, 
A.  L.  Vining, 
A.  G.  Walcott, 
M.  H.  Walker, 
M.  R.  Walsh, 
F.  C  Warren, 
Wm.  R.  Warner, 
E.  II.  Whitney, 
E.  A.  Wood. 


Among  those  present  will  be  found  the  name  of  our  old  comrade, 
N.  M.  Dyer,  now  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  steamship  "  Baltimore,"  under  Admiral  Dewey  at 
Manila.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  nil  to  meet  him  and  to  listen 
to  his  words  and  to  learn  how  useful,  during  the  many  years  of  his 
service  in  the  navy,  had  been  the  instructions  he  received  in  the 
Thirteenth  from  Colonel  Leonard,  whose  intelligence  and  thorongh- 
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ness  as  a   drill-master  was  unsurpassed  and  won  the  admiration  of 
all  who  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  following  comrades : 
John  H.  White,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Wra.  H.  Cary,  Wayne,  Me.  ; 
Capt.  Geo.  A.  Hussey  (of  the  Ninth  N.Y.)  ;  Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Hixon, 
Nashotah,  Wis. ;  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  Lewiston,  Me. ;  E.  W.  Fiske, 
Ishpeming,  Mich. ;  Lyman  H.  Low,  New  York  City ;  L.  L.  Dorr, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Enoch  C.  Pierce,  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  Samuel  D. 
Webster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Boston. 

The  following  poem  was  read  by  Comrade  Bell : 

* 

OUR   OLD    COMMANDER. 

We  knew  him  when  the  message  came 

That  Sumter's  flag  was  down ; 
We  heard  him  pledge  his  life  and  name 

To  save  the  State's  renown. 

We  saw  him  with  commission  signed 

Enroll  his  gallant  band ; 
And  proud  of  eye  and  glad  in  mind 

To  hold  the  chief  command. 

We  saw  him  draw  his  shining  blade 

And  march  his  troop  away  ; 
The  gorgeous  banners  full  displayed 

The  crashing  band  in  play. 

Applauding  thousands  thronged  to  view, 

Fair  hands  were  waving  then  ; 
From  curb  to  curb  the  ranks  of  blue 

Met  living  walls  of  men. 

The  muskets  sloped  in  lines  of  steel, 

The  step  was  firm  and  true  ; 
The  colonel  marked  each  perfect  wheel ; 

Defied  the  critic's  view. 
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Where  Cedar  Mountain  lifts  its  crest 

Above  the  Rapidan, 
His  troop  undaunted  met  the  test 

Before  the  night  began. 

At  Fredericksburg  upon  the  plain 
We  heard  his  "  Forward  !  "  ring, 

And  far  along  that  moving  chain 
We  felt  the  bullet's  sting. 

Where  summer  sunbeams  fiercely  shone 

He  led  his  weary  band  ; 
Or  camped  in  pleasant  groves  upon 

The  hills  of  Maryland. 

Throughout  those  years  of  toil  and  pain 
We  knew  his  watchful  care  ; 

A  thousand  did  a  father  gain, 
And  each  his  love  did  share. 

The  waning  years  have  bowed  his  head, 
His  hair  with  frost  is  white  ; 

The  sunlight  from  his  sight  has  fled, 
He  sits  in  endless  night. 

But  in  his  heart  he  holds  us  all, 

The  living  and  the  gone ; 
Our  voices  to  his  memory  call, 

And  bring  again  the  dawn. 

And  yet,  though  age  in  many  ways 
Has  harshly  played  its  part, 

The  smile  that  lights  his  face  betrays 
The  sunshine  in  his  heart. 


Clarence  H.  Bell 
December,  1S99. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association  are  as  follows  : 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  i,  1S99 

Received  by  assessments  to  Dec.  1,  1900 

Total 

Expended : 
Rockwell  &  Churchill  for  circulars  and  postal  cards 

Postage 

Envelopes  ......... 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1900 


$25 

74 

46 

00 

$7I 

74 

$45 

34 

5 

GO 

3 

OO 

53 

34 

$18  40 


The  annual  assessment  is  now  due.  For  the  information  of  those 
living  at  a  distance,  who  wish  to  send  their  assessment  by  mail,  I  have 
to  say  that  every  postmaster  in  the  country  has  been  authorized  and 
instructed  to  forward  to  their  destination  all  moneys  or  communica- 
tions entrusted  to  him  !  ! 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  one  whose  opportunities  for 
knowledge  upon  such  matters  are  unequalled,  our  association  among 
similar  organizations  has  no  superior,  if  equal,  in  point  of  interest  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  statement  is  true  it  is  natural  that  such  a 
person  should  inquire  how  it  is  that  so  many  years  after  the  war  we 
are  able  annually  to  get  so  large  a  number  together.  A  similar  in- 
quiry has  often  been  made  of  the  secretary  by  men  in  other  regiments. 
Perhaps  our  regiment  was  more  fortunate  than  others  in  its  esprit  de 
corps,  though  of  this  we  are  unable  to  speak.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  the  feeling  that  animates  us  to-day  and  accounts  for  our 
success.  Feeling  proud  of  the  old  regiment,  we  know  of  no  better 
way  to  show  our  attachment  for  it  and  for  each  other  than  by  keep- 
ing up  the  association. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  reported  to  the  secretary  since 
our  last  meeting  : 


Frederic  M.  Shepard,  Norwell,  Mass. 
James  Sullivan,  Ashland,  Mass.  .     .     . 
Geo.  D.  Stone,  Co.  H,  Natick,  Mass. 
Edson  C.  Davis,  Co.  H,  Natick,  Mass. 
W.  H.  Lord,  Co.  C,  Maiden,  Mass.     . 
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1900 
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1900 

May 

11, 

1900 
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i3, 

1900 

Joseph  Colbum,  Co.  E,  Denver,  Col.  .  .  . 
William  H.  Given,  Co.  E,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

Benjamin  J.  Whittier,  Togus,  Me 

William  H.  Briggs,  Co.  E,  Maiden,  Mass.  . 
George  E.  Hartwell,  Co.  K,  Westboro,  Mass. 
J.  Foster  Pope,  Co.  A,  Clifton,  Pa.      .     ,     . 

Charles  H.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass 

Geo.  H.  Murray,  Co.  I,  Northboro,  Mass.    . 


In  the  list  of  deaths  published  in  the  annual  circulars  I  have 
avoided  making  any  discrimination  in  the  service  of  members  of  the 
regiment,  fearing  to  excite  invidious  comparisons.  I  have  this  year 
ventured  to  break  this  rule  in  favor  of  Colonel  Hovey,  whose  service 
is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  conspicuous,  and  whose  prominence 
for  a  time  as  one  of  the  regimental  commanders  affords  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  this  exception. 

Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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CHARLES    HENRY   HOVEY. 

Colonel  Hovey  was  born  in  Boston,  March  28,  1830,  on  Tremont 
street,  near  Van  Rensselaer  place.  In  1834  he  was  sent  to  a  private 
school,  corner  of  Bedford  and  Washington  streets.  Later  he  attended 
the  Adams  school  and  subsequently  the  Brimmer  school,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1845,  a^ter  t>em5  awarded  a  Franklin  medal.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Greenleaf 's  academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  from  which 
he  graduated  the  following  year. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  work  in  the  store  of  John  Marsh, 
stationer,  on  Washington  street,  opposite  State  street,  but  after  a 
short  time  he  entered  the  employment  of  Joseph  T.  Brown,  apothe- 
cary, comer  of  Bedford  and  Washington  streets,  where  he  remained 
until  he  went  to  Lowell  and  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  him- 
self. Afterwards  he  was  in  the  same  business  in  Roxbury.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  an  inspector  of  customs,  a  position  which 
he  had  filled  for  some  years,  and  by  reason  of  his  intelligence  and 
good  sense  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of 
that  corps. 

Fie  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  in  1853  and 
continued  in  that  organization  until  1859,  when  he  was  commissioned 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Lowell  Mechanic  Phalanx.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Rifles,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  Company  D,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts 
Regiment.  Nov.  6,  iS6i,he  was  commissioned  as  captain  of  Company 
K,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1864,  ne  was  commissioned  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, which  rank  he  held  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out, 
Aug.  1,  1S64.  During  his  service  he  served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Taylor  and  Robinson.  Lie  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
Sept.  17,  1862,  at  Gettysburg  July  1,  1863,  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
recaptured  three  days  after. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  years  186S-69  and  1870. 

July  25,  1 86 1,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  C.  Perry,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  by  whom  he  had  four  children. 

He  was  taken  sick  in  June,  1899,  and  for  months  he  was  a  great 
though  patient  sufferer  from  multiple  neuritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
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nerves.     After  subsidence  of  the  pain,  when  hopes  of  recovery  were 

entertained,  his  system  was  so  exhausted   that    he    was    unable    to 

regain  sufficient  strength,  and  on  the  nth  of  May  this  year  he  died. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Edson,  his  physician,  and  also  a  very 

dear  friend,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  during  his  illness,  so 

well  expresses  the  sterling  qualities  of  Colonel  Hovey's  nature  that  I 

have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  in  full : 

Nov.  15,  1900. 
C.  E.  Davis  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  made  interlinear  correction  of  your  statement  of 
Colonel  Hovey's  disease  in  accordance  with  facts. 

He  suffered  greatly,  he  suffered  heroically,  without  complaint.  His 
cheerfulness  was  remarkable.  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  ever  showed 
more  soldierly  qualities  in  the  held.  If  consistent  with  your  purpose  and 
in  no  way  improper  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  circular  to 

the  regiment.     He  was  a  close  friend. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  O'M.  Edson. 

Colonel  Hovey  was  possessed  of  unusual  qualifications  as  a  soldier, 
and  these  had  been  well  trained  by  his  service  in  the  militia  prior  to 
the  war,  so  that  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Rifles 
(April,  1S61)  he  was  at  once  conspicuous  by  the  ability  he  displayed 
in  teaching  raw  recruits  the  first  rudiments  of  a  soldier.  When  the 
battalion  was  organized  he  was  commissioned  as  third  lieutenant  of 
Company  D,  and  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  July  16,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  same  company. 

He  was  kind  and  just  to  the  men  under  his  command  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  and  holding  their  confidence  and  affection.  His 
intelligence  and  bravery  in  battle  were  frequently  recognized  in  the 
reports  of  his  superior  officers. 

He  was  a  frank,  generous,  and  loyal  friend,  and  his  attachment  for 


the  comrades  of  his  regiment  was  sincere,  enthusiastic,  and  lasting. 


His  interest  in  our  association  was  keen  and  deeply  felt,  and  much 
of  its  success  was  due  to  his  earnest  advocacy,  his  unflagging  devo- 
tion, and  the  confidence  he  inspired  in  others.  His  death,  therefore, 
is  a  great  loss  to  us. 
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To  his  grief-stricken  family  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  with 
assurance  that  his  old  comrades  of  the  Thirteenth  will  continue  to 
the  last  to  treasure  a  recollection  of  his  soldierly  qualities  and  the 
love  and  respect  he  inspired  in  our  hearts. 

The  following  notice  of  his  death,  published  in  the  Westboro' 
u  Chronotype,"  written  by  Comrade  Stearns,  of  Company  K,  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

Ciias.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 

In  the  Boston  papers  of  Saturday  the  twelfth  of  May  there  was  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  H.  Hovey,  late  of  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  funeral  was  on 
Sunday,  the  thirteenth,  and  was  quite  largely  attended. 

In  the  spring  of  '61  a  company  was  formed  and  officered  by  men 
then  living  in  Westboro'.  They  went  to  the  front  as  Company  K  of 
the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  which 
left  Boston  on  the  29th  of  July,  1861.  The  company  was  com- 
posed of  as  good  men  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  in  any  organiza- 
tion of  the  like  number  of  men ;  the  iron  was  there,  all  it  needed 
was  to  be  brought  out  and  put  to  use. 

The  first  duty  of  the  company  was  a  nine  weeks'  stay  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  with  Company  I  they  picketed  several  miles  of  the 
Potomac  river,  while  the  regiment  most  of  the  time  was  at  Darnes- 
town,  Md.,  perfecting  itself  in  drill.  After  saving  several  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  for  the  government,  and  skirmishing  almost  every 
day,  and  fighting  the  considerable  battle  of  Boliver  Heights,  that 
nondescript  called  Captain  Blackmer  left  us  without  so  much  as 
saying  good-by.  The  two  companies  were  ordered  to  join  the  regi- 
ment, then  in  winter  quarters  at  Williamsport,  Md.  During  our 
absence  the  regiment  had,  by  constant  practice,  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  military  training,  so  that  being  detailed  away  oper- 
ated very  much  to  our  disadvantage.  We  were  used  to  hard  knocks, 
but  not  up  much  in  drill.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  regiment  who 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  us  boys  ever  since  we  had 
been  a  part  of  it.  That  officer  was  First  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Hovey, 
of    Company    D  ;    tall,   broad-shouldered,  straight  as  an  arrow,   a 
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heavy  moustache,  and  a  heavy  ringing  voice  that  would  inspire  con- 
fidence in  any  man.  To  our  minds  he  was  an  ideal  soldier.  After 
we  joined  the  regiment,  how  we  boys  used  to  watch  Company  D  in 
their  almost  perfect  drill,  when  they  were  out  under  his  command, 
and  wish  we  had  him  for  our  captain  !  Imagine  our  joy  when  it  was 
announced  to  us  that  he  was  promoted  and  assigned  as  our  com- 
mander. How  well  I  now  remember  some  of  those  first  drills  !  He 
told  us  if  we  would  be  obedient  and  take  hold  with  him  and  try,  he 
would  make  us  in  point  of  drill  second  to  no  company  in  the  whole 
regiment.  The  metal  was  there  in  the  rough,  but  now  the  master 
hand  had  come  that  was  to  mold  and  fashion  old  K  into  that  form 
which  in  after  years  could  work  as  a  single  unit,  or  in  that  living 
compact  mass  of  the  whole.  The  record  of  old  K  proves  what  he 
did,  for  to  no  man  is  K  so  much  indebted  as  to  him.  And  West- 
boro'  of  to-day,  if  she  is  interested  in  the  record  of  K,  still  owes 
much  to  his  memory.  How  fresh  to  my  mind  comes  that  six-mile 
march  to  Falling  Waters,  on  that  bright  crisp  eve  in  December,  and 
the  ringing  cadence  of  our  steps  as  we  marched  over  the  frozen 
ground  ;  also  that  night  march  of  twelve  miles  to  Dam  No.  5  with 
Company  D,  Hovey's  old  company,  when  they  thought  to  outmarch 
us  !  K  was  there  every  time.  And  that  other  night  march  of 
twenty- eight  miles,  in  a  snow-storm,  to  Hancock  !  These  only  serve 
to  show  the  mettle  of  officer  and  men.  So  when  we  crossed  the 
Potomac  river  on  the  first  of  March,  '62,  the  captain  had  made  good 
his  promise,  for  K  stood  as  high  as  any  company  in  the  regiment. 
It  was  in  June,  '62,  while  in  camp  at  Manassas  Junction,  that  one 
forenoon,  when  returning  from  our  drill,  the  captain  marched  us  up 
on  to  the  brigade  parade  ground,  in  front  of  the  general's  tent,  where 
he  sat  with  his  staff,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  he  showed  what  we 
could  do  in  bayonet  drill.  The  men  of  the  brigade,  seeing  us  there, 
gathered  round,  and  when  we  marched  off  the  field  they  cheered  us 
loudly.  K  was  not  always  the  model  company,  and  sometimes 
broke  over  the  bounds  of  order.  When  in  camp  in  Warrenton  the 
colonel  gave  orders  for  every  light  to  be  out  at  a  certain  hour. 
When  that  hour  had  passed,  he  walked  out  to  see  how  his  orders 
were  obeyed ;  in  every  company  but  K  lights  were  out ;  theirs  were 
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burning  brightly.  Now  it  happened  Captain  Hovey  was  officer  of 
the  day,  who  had  charge  of  the  camp,  and  here  was  his  own  com- 
pany disobeying  the  orders.  The  colonel  walked  over  to  Hovey's 
tent,  called  him  out,  and  requested  him  to  go  with  him.  He 
showed  him  the  bright  lights  in  K.  The  captain  was  surprised,  and 
cried  out  in  his  loudest  tone,  "Lights  out  in  K ;  "  if  any  were 
sleeping  they  must  have  awoke  instantly,  for  a  more  surprised  and 
startled  camp  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  it  has  served  as  a  by-word 
even  to  this  day.  At  Thoroughfare  Gap  when  Hartsuff's  brigade 
was  sent  up  to  hold  Longstreet's  corps  in  check,  we  advanced  in 
line  of  battle.  There  was  a  large  stone  mill  in  our  front.  The 
minies  were  flying  thick ;  the  order  came  to  occupy  the  mill. 
Hovey,  cool  and  calm  as  though  he  was  on  dress  parade,  said,  "  K, 
take  the  mill,"  and  it  was  taken.     He  went  with  the  men. 

At  Antietam  —  every  historian  of  that  battle  has  told  what  Hart- 
suffs  brigade  did  while  we  were  going  through  that  cornfield. 
Hovey,  all  up  and  down  our  line,  cheered  on  the  boys.  How  well  I 
remember  his  words,  as  amid  the  din  and  roar  of  battle  he  said, 
"  Close  up  to  the  right,  boys,  close  up  to  the  right."  It  was  by  such 
words,  such  deeds,  such  examples  that  he  endeared  himself  to  us. 

Austin  C.  Stearns. 


A   HOT   TIME— WINCHESTER,   VA.,    MARCH,  1862. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  of  March  12,  1862,  when  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  cut  loose  from  its  moorings,  or  rather,  not 
being  crafty  enough  to  be  nautical,  broke  bivouac  and  meandered 
toward  \\ 'inchester.  You  will  notice  that  I  purposely  use  the  word 
meandered.  I  might  have  said  marched,  or  walked,  or  "  hoofed  it," 
but  meandered  is  such  a  pleasant  word,  a  sweet  morsel  under  the 
tongue,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  use  it  and  use  it  right.  It's  like  wear- 
ing a  tall  hat ;  you  feel  that  you  have  got  some  polish  about  you,  so 
you  throw  out  your  chin  and  elevate  your  eyes  as  if  you  had  strayed 
into  the  smart  set.  To  be  sure,  at  first  start  it  sounds  very  similar 
to  the  persuasive  wail  of  a  predatory  tom-cat,  but  we  will  let  that 
pass. 
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I  said  that  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  in  fact  it  was  too  early. 
There  always  seemed  to  be  some  one  in  authority  in  our  army  days 
who  was  bent  on  having  us  begin  the  day  before  sunrise  and  thus 
knock  us  out  of  from  two  to  ten  hours'  sleep.  And  every  one  knows 
that  the  sleep  we  do  not  get  is  the  sweetest,  most  enjoyable  in  imag- 
ination. Many  an  angelic  disposition  has  been  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
early  morning  sleep.  I  have  been  affected  that  way  myself  and  can 
bring  any  quantity  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  ruin.  Well,  it  was  early 
in  the  morning  when  me  and  the  others  andered  toward  Winchester. 
There  had  been  a  lot  of  fellows  in  that  place  the  night  before,  car- 
rying on  a  sort  of  Fourth  of  July  celebration  with  ball  cartridges. 
These  chaps  wore  gray  clothes,  and  they  didn't  like  us.  Indeed, 
they  carried  their  dislike  to  such  extremes  that  only  a  modern  foot- 
ball match  could  excel  the  vindictiveness  with  which  they  inter- 
viewed us.  We  expected  to  find  those  people  ready  to  receive  us 
with  extended  arms  —  firearms,  and  we  proceeded  very  cautiously, 
to  avoid  making  mistakes.  The  Thirteenth  was  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers and  every  one  carried  his  gun  in  both  hands,  ready  to  get  in 
the  first  argument  in  case  of  a  dispute.  After  we  got  out  of  the 
woods,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  town  a  mile  or  so  away,  with  a  long 
line  of  dark  red  earthworks  extended  in  front.  All  the  trees  had 
been  felled,  while  the  timber  and  brush  had  been  left  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion scattered  all  over  the  field,  making  a  lovely  place  for  a  battal- 
ion drill  or  a  morning  promenade.  These  piles  of  brush  seemed  to 
be  mutely  calling  on  us  to  "  wait  a  bit  "  and  enforcing  the  admoni- 
tion by  catching  our  garments  and  lacerating  our  flesh. 

Geography  tells  us  that  the  earth's  surface  is  divided  into  land  and 
water.  We  found  it  true  that  morning  as  a  rule,  but  it  was  surprising 
the  number  of  places  we  reached  where  the  division  had  been  ne- 
glected and  the  land  and  water  left  blended  together  !  Then  there 
was  a  brook,  like  a  hungry  snake  looking  for  his  breakfast,  that  wig- 
gled all  over  that  field.  Sometimes  we  waded  it,  and  sometimes  we 
leaped  across  it ;  once  in  a  while,  when  some  one  fell  down,  tripped 
up  by  an  unobserved  branch,  the  brook  would  leap  across  him.  We 
read  about  "  babbling  brooks,"  and  if  ever  a  brook  babbled  that 
pesky  stream  did.     It  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  babbling  business 
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ever  since  the  year  6000  B.C.,  and  after  one  had  cleared  it  with  a 
running  jump  and  then  crawled  under  a  pile  of  brush  he  would  find 
that  brook  babbling  on  the  other  side,  "  Here  we  are  again." 

All  the  time  we  were  getting  nearer  that  dark  red  line  of  earth- 
works, expecting  the  "  ball  to  open."  It  always  surprised  me  to 
hear  that  expression  about  the  ball  opening  when  a  battle  was  about 
to  begin.  The  two  occasions  were  so  unlike  in  their  nature  that  the 
application  of  the  term  "  opening  of  the  ball  "  to  a  bloody  encounter 
must  have  been  by  inversion,  a  grim  sort  of  pleasantry.  To  be  sure, 
we  tripped  the  light  fantastic  toe  very  many  times  amid  the  brush 
that  littered  the  field  of  Winchester,  but  the  ball  never  opened. 
Whenever  one  emerged  from  behind  some  kindly  cover,  or  rose  to 
view  from  a  generous  depression,  he  expected  to  be  plugged  by 
the  bullet  of  some  skilful  Confederate  sharpshooter.  I  never  did 
so  much  expecting  in  all  my  life.  It  was  a  whole  week  before 
Christmas  crowded  into  a  short  hour.  There  was  the  line  of  skir- 
mishers advancing  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted, 
and  behind,  the  long  line  of  battle  resplendent  with  a  dozen  brand 
new  flags,  gorgeous  as  the  ribbons  on  a  bargain  counter,  surging  for- 
ward to  the  baptism  of  fire.  It  came  later,  but  the  only  blood 
spilled  on  the  field  of  March  12,  1S62,  was  that  gleaned  by  the 
annoying  twigs  on  the  slaughtered  trees  in  front  of  the  town. 

When  we  got  very  near  without  molestation  we  discovered  that  no 
guns  were  protruding  from  the  embrasures  and  no  rifles  lined  the 
ramparts  with  wicked  eyes  glancing  along  the  barrels.  We  supposed 
the  enemy  to  be  waiting  to  see  the  whites  of  our  eyes  before  giving 
us  a  volley,  and  we  kept  our  eyes  shut  as  much  as  we  could  to  delay 
the  catastrophe,  and  when  we  found  that  the  foe  had  skipped  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  our  spirits  rose  to  summer  heat  and  we  cleared 
those  intrenchments  with  a  rush,  Company  D  having  the  head  of 
the  column  as  the  regiment  rallied  on  the  left  and  entered  the  town. 

Flushed  with  victory,  we  marched  clear  through  to  the  other  side 
and  found  never  a  foe  to  block  our  pathway  or  diminish  our  vanity. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  think  that' we  had  made  the  rebels  run  and  not 
feel  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  tagging  on  behind  us,  as  they  so 
often  did  in  later  days,  when  we  were  executing  a  quickstep.     When 
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we  got  through  the  town  we  were  halted  in  the  streets,  and  then  sat 
on  the  curbstones,  steps,,  or  fences,  for  several  hours,  while  our  gen- 
erals decided  what  to  do  with  a  conquered  place.  We  devoured 
the  contents  of  our  haversacks  and  listened  to  the  prattle  of  the 
delighted  darkies,  who  told  us  they  were  "so  glad  you-alls  have 
come."  Then  they  told  us  about  a  little  black  boy  who  could  not 
keep  his  exuberant  spirits  in  control,  who  had  incautiously  shouted 
that  he  "was  glad  the  Yankees. were  coming,"  which  being  over- 
heard by  a  trooper  in  the  last  squad  leaving  the  place,  the  latter  had 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  shot  the  boy  through  the  head. 

After  lounging  about  the  streets  till  the  pride  of  victory  had 
dwindled  into  disgust,  we  learned  that  the  Thirteenth  was  to  perform 
guard  duty  in  the  town,  and  the  various  companies  marched  away  to 
their  assignments.  Company  D  was  allotted  the  protection  of  the 
railroad  yards  and  adjoining  property,  with  the  passenger  station  as 
a  sort  of  barracks.  It  was  very  near  dark  when  we  broke  ranks  and 
sought  the  waiting-room,  which  afforded  meagre  shelter  for  so  many. 
Just  before  the  moment  of  liberty  I  received  the  annoying  informa- 
tion that  I  was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  and  then  I  went  with  the 
rush  to  select  my  location  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  but  was  chagrined 
to  find  both  sides  lined  with  knapsacks  and  the  blankets  spread  for 
the  night's  repose.  Fortunately,  as  I  supposed,  I  found  a  vacant 
place  behind  the  stove  in  the  corner,  affording  just  room  enough  to 
squeeze  in  at  full  length  with  no  danger  of  falling  out  of  bed.  As 
the  system  of  doubling  up  the  tours  of  guard  duty  had  made  my 
hours  come  from  ten  to  two  at  night,  I  imagined  that  I  could  snatch 
a  few  winks  of  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  before  beginning 
my  allotted  sentry  duty.  I  had  nicely  arranged  my  couch  and  com- 
posed myself  for  the  sleep  of  the  just  when  I  discovered  there  was  a 
small  fire  in  the  stove.  This  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  air-tight 
constructions  made  of  sheet  iron  with  a  cover  on  the  top,  as  well  as 
a  door  in  the  side.  Such  stoves  are  hotter  than  Hades  if  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fuel,  but  regular  chills  and  fever  if  neglected. 
For  a  few  moments  I  imagined  that  the  warmth  of  the  fire  would  add 
to  my  comfort,  but  when  I  found  man  after  man  lifting  off  the  cover 
and  depositing  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  growing  fire,  I  recognized 
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that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  me  and  I  was  the  victim  of  a  prac- 
tical joke.  It  was  a  literal  roast.  The  stove  crammed  to  the  top 
became  red  hot,  and  so  did  I.  I  tried  to  bear  it  for  a  while,  and 
discarding  blankets  endeavored  to  stick  to  my  original  design,  but 
the  snickers  from  various  parts  of  the  room,  and  the  constant  stream 
of  volunteers  with  superfluous  pine  knots,  proved  too  much  for  my 
temper.  With  the  perspiration  in  beads  all  over  my  cuticle  and  my 
blood  at  boiling-point  I  exploded  in  wrath.  My  comrades  exploded 
at  the  same  time  —  in  mirth.  I  expostulated,  even  appealed  to 
them  to  let  up  on  the  fun,  and  give  me  that  little  fragment  of  sleep 
that  I  so  longed  for.  I  was  informed  that  I  "  could  not  expect  the 
rest  of  the  company  to  freeze  for  my  accommodation."  Freeze  ! 
when  every  one  of  the  cusses  had  been  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  on 
frozen  ground,  every  night  for  a  week.  Seated  on  my  knapsack  in 
the  corner,  the  very  picture  of  misery,  I  was  deliberating  whether  to 
grab  that  infernal  stove  and  throw  it  recklessly  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  or  exhaust  my  cartridges  on  the  vindictive  humorists,  when 
the  sergeant  stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  called  me  to  go  on 
guard.  I  vanished  into  the  darkness  amid  the  shouts  of  the  conspira- 
tors and  for  four  hours  paraded  up  and  down  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  some  low  buildings  containing  quartermaster  stores.  When 
I  returned  to  my  corner  I  picked  my  way  between  two  lines  of  snor- 
ing innocents  and  sank  to  rest  behind  a  stove  cold  as  the  Peary 
meteorite.  Thus  ends  that  episode,  but  there's  a  sequel.  Sausages 
come  in  links. 

The  following  day  it  occurred  to  the  authorities  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  establish  a  new  connection  to  the  base  of  supplies  at 
Washington,  by  opening  the  Winchester  &  Potomac  Railroad  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  via  Halltown.  There  were  three  dilapidated  loco- 
motives in  the  yard  that  had  long  before  been  doomed  to  the  junk 
heap,  or  ought  to  have  been,  and  Company  D  was  selected,  as  con- 
taining among  its  members  a  large  part  of  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  regiment,  to  reopen  communication.  The  least  rickety  of  the 
three  engines  was  chosen  and  the  mechanics  of  the  company  went  to 
work  upon  it.  Being  destitute  of  any  mechanical  knowledge,  I  had 
hoped  that  I  might  be  designated  as  a  sort  of  plumber's  assistant,  to 
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watch  the  tools,  pass  an  oil  can,  or  give  advice,  but  much  to  my 
chagrin  I  was  informed  by  the  orderly  that  I  was  detailed  to  saw 
wood.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  thought,  rather  fitter  for 
profane  history  than  this  classical  composition.  I  was  marched 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  yard,  and  with  an  antiquated  saw,  that 
had  been  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen,  more  likely  the  latter,  put  to 
work,  not  on  pine  sticks  or  maple  logs,  but  old  oak  ties  reclaimed 
from  service  on  the  railroad.  I .  earned  a  barrel  of  hard  tack  that 
afternoon,  chewing  up  those  old  gravel-filled  timbers,  ramming  that 
saw  through  the  toughened  fibre,  and  yanking  it  back  again  when 
the  teeth  had  disappeared  in  the  vise-like  slit,  and  that  old  saw 
squeaked  in  agony,  despite  a  liberal  smearing  with  a  blackened  pork 
rind.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  ever  I  had  to  work  for  a  living  I 
would  not  become  a  manipulator  of  the  serrated  steel.  As  piece 
after  piece  fell  beneath  my  herculean  efforts,  I  ran  my  inverted  fore- 
finger across  my  beaded  brow  and  threw  the  chunks  of  perspiration 
upon  the  adjoining  scenery.  Every  piece  had  blue  ends  from  the 
close  contact  with  the  rusty  blade,  and  I  groaned  in  my  spirit  as  I 
thought  of  the  valuable  fuel  wasted  on  my  roast  of  the  night  before. 
The  only  mitigation  of  the  aggravating  incident  was  the  presence  of 
an  understudy  who  assisted  me  by  adding  to  my  pile  the  result  of 
his  labor. 

The  next  morning,  early  of  course,  as  all  of  these  experiences  were 
carried  out  on  the  Queen  of  the  May  principle,  the  engine  with  two 
ancient  flat  cars  started  out  into  an  unknown  country.  Company  D 
was  stored  on  the  cars,  excepting,  of  course,  a  volunteer  engineer  and 
fireman  in  the  cab.  A  few  occupied  the  tender,  sitting  on  my  fuel 
and  slipping  down  with  it,  as  the  fireman  remorselessly  fed  it  into 
the  devouring  furnace.  The  rest  of  us  sat  with  our  legs  hanging 
down  about  the  edges  of  the  cars,  forming  a  sort  of  blue  upholstery 
and  hiding  the  lack  of  paint  on  the  sides.  I  sat  where  I  could  see 
the  lavish  use  of  my  wood  supply,  breathing  my  smoke  and  brushing 
my  cinders  from  my  countenance  when  the  accumulation  became 
too  oppressive.  As  the  pile  dwindled  I  began  to  fear  that  my  talent 
as  a  wood-butcher  might  be  called  into  exercise  at  a  later  hour.  We 
were  going  at  rather  a  rapid  rate  for  the  oscillating  craft,  as  much  as 
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five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  when  to  my  great  relief  we  drew  up  along- 
side an  open  shed  containing  at  least  a  dozen  cords  of  wood  all  cut 
up  in  stove  lengths,  the  regular  running  supply  of  the  road.  I  have 
said  that  it  was  a  relief,  and  such  it  was  as  regards  my  anticipated 
woes,  but  it  was  an  aggravation  to  see  the  chunks  rapidly  laden  into 
the  tender  on  top  of  the  almost  worthless  product  of  my  labor.  That 
was  the  load  of  hay  that  demolished  the  vertebrae  of  the  Bactrian 
quadruped.  The  rest  is  history :  Company  D  opened  the  railroad 
and  returned  to  Winchester. 

Clarence  H.  Bell. 

Read  at  the  reunion 
of  the  13th  Mass.  Vols., 

Dec.  13,  1S97.  


ARMY    OF    THE    POTOMAC. 

The  entire  service  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  was 
passed  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Though  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  this  branch  of  the  army  was  otherwise  designated,  still  it 
is  now  generally  known  as  such. 

The  association  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  formed  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  war  and  has  held  annual  meetings  in 
prominent  cities  of  the  country  ever  since.  The  gatherings  have 
always  been  largely  attended.  It  has  been  the  custom  on  these 
occasions  for  the  members  to  be  entertained  with  an  oration  by  one 
of  its  members,  an  original  poem,  and  speech-making  by  various  prom- 
inent individuals.  Considerable  rivalry  has  existed  among  cities  to 
receive  and  entertain  members  of  this  distinguished  army.  Among  the 
number  was  Fredericksburg,  and  this  year  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
honor.  The  proceedings  of  these  gatherings  have  always  been  in- 
teresting, but  this  year  an  additional  interest  was  excited  because  for 
the  first  time  the  Association  met  on  rebel  soil.  The  speech  of  wel- 
come by  the  authorities  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  and  must  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  all  a  recollection  of  the  days  we  spent  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city  when  little  expectation  then  existed  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  would  ever  be  received  within  its  confines  by  hospitable  and 
friendly  welcome. 

I  have  made  a  liberal  extract  from  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
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St.  George  R.  Fitzhugh,  that  you  may  see  what  a  change  has  taken 
place  since  the  day  of  the  "  mud  march  "  : 

And  now,  our  friends  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  command  adequate  language  in  which  to  express  the  extreme  grati- 
fication and  enthusiasm  of  our  people  at  your  prompt  acceptance  of  our 
invitation  to  hold  your  annual  reunion  in  our  old  town.  We  not  only 
welcome  you  with  open  arms  and  glowing  words,  but  we  feel  that  your 
action  in  this  matter  arises  to  the  dignity  of  an  impressive  epoch  in  our 
national  life,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  our  illustrious  president  and 
these  distinguished  men  desire  to  grace  this  occasion  with  their  presence 
to-day.  This  is  the  first  time  that  your  Society  has  held  one  of  its  re- 
unions upon  Southern  soil,  and  it  was  preeminently  fit,  in  making  this  new 
departure,  that  you  should  have  honored  Fredericksburg  with  your  choice. 
A  French  philosopher  has  written, "  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are 
tiresome!"  but  the  far  nobler  and  more  inspiring  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  that  character  constitutes  our  true  strength,  and  that  the 
nation's  historic  glory  is  its  best  inheritance.  As  American  citizens  you 
are  undoubtedly  proud  of  the  grand  traditions  and  historic  memories  that 
crown  your  country's  history,  for  nowhere  on  this  continent  would  your 
feet  tread  upon  more  hallowed  ground  than  right  here.  And  I  think  be- 
fore you  leave  us  that  you  will  acknowledge  that  if  the  fame  and  deeds 
that  this  locality  suggests  were  stricken  from  the  records  of  time,  our 
school  books  would  be  valueless  and  our  national  history  would  be  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Every  school-boy  and  every 
school-girl  in  our  country  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Pocahontas  and 
Capt.  John  Smith,  and  history  records  that  right  here,  on  this  spot,  Capt. 
John  Smith  repulsed  the  Indians  in  160S;  so  we  can  claim  that  the  struggle 
for  the  establishment  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  supremacy  on  this 
continent  commenced  right  here.  If  we  should  draw  a  circle  around  this 
old  town,  within  a  radius  ,of  ,less  than  .fifty  miles,  we  should  find  within 
that  narrow  compass  the  birthplaces  of  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  Zachary  Taylor,  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  If  we  should  extend 
it  but  a  little  we  should  find  within  those  limits  the  birthplaces  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  John  Tyler,  and  Winfield  Scott.  And  we  should  find 
also  within  it  the  birthplace  of  the  Republic  at  Yorktown.  Now,  tell  me, 
my  friends,  where  there  is  any  other  similar  segment  of  space  so  resplend- 
ent with  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  those  1  have  mentioned? 
Right  here  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  George  Washington  were  spent,  and 
here  he  was  trained  for  his  transcendent  career,  and  it  was  to  this  town, 
the  humble  home  of  his  mother,  that  he  came,  when  the  war  was  over, 
to    lay    his    laurels   at   her   feet.      But   there    are    other   memories   of  a 
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historic  type  suggested  by  this  locality  which  come  closer  home  to 
our  hearts,  however  sad,  that  time  cannot  pale.  Here  in  this  city, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Spottsylvania  county,  more 
great  armies  manoeuvred,  more  great  battles  were  fought,  more  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  than  upon  any  other  similar  territory  in  the 
world.  More  men  fell  in  the  little  county  of  Spottsylvania  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Civil  war  than  Great  Britain  has  lost  in  all  her  wars 
for  a  century,  and  more  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  four  hours 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  than  Great  Britain  has  lost  in  her  war  in 
South  Africa.  When  the  fog  lifted  its  curtain  from  the  bleak  waste  around 
Fredericksburg  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  the  sun 
flashed  down  upon  a  spectacle  of  terrible  sublimity,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Union  veterans  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon  were  in  battle 
array  and  in  motion,  and  nothing  to  obscure  their  ranks  from  view.  I  do 
not  need  to  say  to  you  that  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  army  were 
commanded  by  consummate  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  whose  names  and 
brilliant  exploits  now  illuminate  the  pages  of  our  national  history;  and 
though  its  commander-in-chief  may  have  been  deficient  in  strategical 
ability,  one  of  his  most  conspicuous  points  of  merit  seems  to  have  been 
his  profound  faith  in  the  courage  and  ability  of  his  army.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Burnside  did  not  underrate  the  mag- 
nificent courage  or  the  great  self-sacrifice  of  his  army  on  that  occasion, 
or  the  reckless  contempt  for  death  on  that  day,  which  sent  an  electric 
thrill  of  admiration  down  the  four  miles  of  General  Lee's  command;  but 
General  Burnside  did  underrate  the  strength  of  the  position  which  with- 
out any  inspection  he  rashly  assailed,  and  he  did  underrate  the  valor  of 
the  men  that  occupied  that  position.  But  the  appalling  magnitude  of  his 
mistake  soon  became  apparent  to  his  officers  and  men,  when  column  after 
column  of  that  devoted  army  marched  onward  without  halt  right  to  the 
carnival  of  death.  Over  the  plains,  swept  by  a  remorseless  and  terrible 
fire  of  protected  infantry  and  artillery,  they  went,  as  to  which  General 
Alexander  had  said  on  the  evening  before  that  not  a  chicken  could  live 
when  his  guns  were  opened  on  that  plain.     And  so  it  was. 

Now,  my  friends,  pause  with  me  one  moment  and  picture  serried  ranks 
as  they  marched  over  the  bleeding  forms  of  their  comrades  to  certain  death, 
and  many  of  them  to  unknown  graves,  and  tell  me  whether  heroism  did 
not  arise  to  a  hallowed  patriotism  and  courage  and  a  grand  coronation 
on  the  plains  around  Fredericksburg;  and  tell  me  further  whether  a 
country's  gratitude  and  a  country's  meed  of  honor  is  measured  by  the  in- 
cident of  success  or  failure  upon  any  one  field,  or  whether  it  is  measured 
by  the  grandeur,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  which  is  made  for  a  country? 
Tell  me  further,  sir,  whether  the  beautiful  memorial  which  General  Butter- 
field  proposes  to  erect  to-day  does  not  mean  a  grander  type  of  heroism 
than  the  mere  result  of  one  event;  and  tell  me,  sir,  whether  there  was  not 
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more  courage  and  more  manhood  required  to  assail  Marve's  Heights  than 
to  hold  Cemetery  Hill?     I  think,  sir,  it  was. 

Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  addressing  his  army,  said: 
"  Soldiers,  it  will  be  enough  for  one  of  you  to  say,  '  I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,'  for  your  countrymen  to  say,  'There  is  a  brave  man;'"  but, 
sir,  far  more  of  us  than  that,  when  history  records  that  the  Union  soldiers 
that  fought  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  were  not  only  brave  soldiers,  but  with  their 
splendid  valor  on  those  memorable  fields  have  decorated  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  imperishable  glory. 

And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  no  American  army  in  the  future,  composed  of 
those  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray,  or  the  descendants  of  those,  will 
ever  permit  that  glory  to  be  tarnished.  It  was  the  brilliant  prowess  of 
the  Confederate  armies  upon  the  battlefield  of  Spottsylvania  that  shed 
such  dazzling  lustre  upon  the  Union  armies  of  Gettysburg,  and  if  we 
should  blot  out  the  Spottsylvania  battlefield  we  should  rob  Gettysburg  of 
all  its  glory. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  consummate  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  won  infinitely  more  prestige  when  8,000 1  men  of  the  Con- 
federate army  laid  down  their  arms  than  the  German  army  under  Von 
Moltke  did  at  Sedan.  You  all  recall  Appomattox,  the  culmination  of  the 
courage  and  carnage  of  Spottsylvania.  It  was  a  conspicuous  characteristic 
of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  that  that  courage  was  to  all 
mankind  a  light  invincible,  to  shed  lustre  in  the  hearts  of  all;  so  that 
even  in  the  gloom  of  temporary  disaster  no  soldier  on  either  side  need 
fear  to  have  borne  a  part  in  any  ot  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  war, 
however  the  events  of  the  war  may  have  decreed  as  to  its  temporary 
results. 

It  is  noteworthy,  my  friends,  above  almost  any  other  event  in  history, 
that  the  two  most  momentous  and  memorable  struggles  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  both  closed  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  by  the  surrender  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  army  to  an  army  of  the  same  race  without  any  loss  of  pres- 
tige upon  either  side.  One  of  those  great  struggles  closed  at  Yorktown, 
and  the  other  was  when  National  Independence  was  established  and  this 
great  republic  was  born  at  Appomattox,  when  the  doctrines  of  secession 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  perished,  and  a  more  perfect  Union  than  our 
forefathers  formed  was  here  established. 

Yes,  my  friends,  secession  and  slavery  both  perished  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  we  now  shed  no  tears  at  the  graves  of  those  dead  issues.  They 
will  ever  serve  to  honor  the  memory,  however,  of  those  Southern  heroes 

xThc  surrender  of  S,ooo  men  at  Appomattox  seemed  to  me,  on  reading-  it,  to  be  a  small 
number,  so  I  looked  up  the  records  of  the  War  Department,  where  I  rind  the  number  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  paroled  on  the  gth  of  April, 
iSfi;,  to  be  as  follows  :  Officers,  2,862;  enlisted  men,  25,494,  making  a  total  of  28,356. 
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whose  sacred  ashes  repose  in  sacred  soil  representing  a  heroism  sublime 
with  self-sacrifice,  and  a  deep  courage  born  of  their  then  conscientious 
convictions. 

A  wise  Providence  seemed  to  fox-bid  that  in  this  grand  struggle  the 
South  should  have  the  honor  of  final  triumph,  but  the  South  to-day  shares 
equally  with  its  victors  of  that  day  the  glorious  fruits  of  that  victory  which 
has  resulted  in  a  more  perfect  union,  an  indestructible  union,  under  that 
grand  symbol  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  oration,  which  was  delivered  by  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  was 
too  long  to  be  printed  by  us  in  full,  but  the  following  extract  is 
made  as  containing  much  matter  of  interest  showing  the  marvellous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  and 
almost  within  the  knowledge  of  us  all : 

My  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  South  is  expressed  without  hesitation, 
because  in  my  time  I  have  seen  this  country  advance  from  a  small  group 
of  States  with  twenty  million  inhabitants —  a  doubtful  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment—  until  it  has  become  an  empire  with  a  population  of  eighty 
millions,  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  In 
my  time  I  have  seen  the  birth  of  railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  all  forms  of  indus- 
tries and  transportation.  In  my  youth  Chicago  was  a  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness that  bounded  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  Hoe's  best  printing 
press,  which  can  now  turn  off  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  sheets 
in  one  hour,  could  then  print  no  more  than  two  hundred.  A  daily  news- 
paper, outside  of  the  largest  cities,  was  unknown;  all  the  news  of  the  day 
was  local  —  now  it  comes  to  us  every  hour  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
New  York  was  then  a  fair-sized  commercial  town,  drawing  water  from 
wells  on  street  corners;  dimly  lighted  by  dingy  oil  lamps;  and  Fifth 
avenue  was  a  suburban  lane  running  through  orchards  and  fields.  The 
Erie  Canal  was  the  main  channel  of  commerce  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  revenue  of  the  Federal  government  yielded  forty  million 
dollars  a  year.  A  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  a  high- 
salaried  official,  receiving  $3  a  day  for  one  hundred  days'  service  —  and 
nothing  afterward.  A  silk  gown  and  a  piano  were  emblems  of  wealth. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  controlled 
the  finances  of  this  country  —  and  was  abolished  because  it  was  believed 
to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  the  old  stage-coach 
of  your  forefathers  superseded  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand 
miles  of  American  railway.  I  have  seen  the  establishment  of  all  the  public 
parks  in  this  country  —  beginning  with   the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
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for  which  I  drafted  the  organic  act,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  my  State. 
I  witnessed  the  arrival  in  the  bay  of  New  York  of  the  first  steamship  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  —  and  curiously  enough  Dr.  Lardner,  the  famous 
English  scientist,  had  demonstrated  to  a  New  York  audience,  only  the 
night  before,  that  no  vessel  propelled  by  steam  could  cross  the  Atlantic, 
because  no  ship  afloat  could  carry  coal  enough  for  the  voyage.  Having 
seen  in  my  own  lifetime  our  prodigious  growth  from  a  period  when  our 
productions  wore  not  a  perceptible  element  in  the  industries  of  the  world, 
until  now,  when  our  trade  rivals  that  of  any  nation,  and  surpasses  most 
of  them,  —  having  been  spared  long  enough  to  see  my  country  refute  the 
predictions  of  her  enemies  and  realize  the  aspirations  of  her  friends,  — 
I  am  in  a  position  to  outline  some  phases  of  our  future  development. 
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THIRTEENTH     MASSACHUSETTS     REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1901. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  Regimental  Association  : 

Our  annual  meeting  and  dinner  will  take  place  at  Young's  Hotel 
in  this  city,  Friday,  the  13th  of  December,  at  6  o'clock  P.M.  Tick- 
ets for  the  dinner  are  $1.25  each. 

Enclosed  is  a  postal  card,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  upon  which 
you  are  requested  to  state  whether  or  not  you  will  be  present.  You 
are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  how  much  annoyance  you  will  save 
the  secretary  by  forwarding  as  early  as  possible  the  information 
asked. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Young's  Hotel, 
Dec.  11,  1900,  with  the  President,  Ambrose  TDawes,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  comrades  were  elected  as  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

George  E.  Mecuen,  President. 
Enoch  C.  Pierce,    Vice-President. 
Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  Secrctan. 
J.  Frank  Pope. 
S.  A.  Brigham. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  at  the  dinner : 

Thomas  L.  Appleton,  J.  F.  Childs, 

Harry  W.  Baker,  D.  B.  Coffin, 

William  Barnes,  Wm.  M.  Coombs, 

N.  F.  Berry,  William  Wallace  Cushman, 

John  Best,  James  Dammers, 

J.  P.  Blake,  W.  Wallace  Davis, 

S.  A.  Brigham,  Ambrose  Dawes, 

C.  H.  Brown,  W.  W.  Day, 

Walter  C.  Bryant,  F.  H.  Dunn, 

Samuel  E.  Cary,  Frederic  H.  Fay, 

A.  E.  Chamberlain,  John  S.  Fay, 
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Eugene  Foster, 

Edwin  R.  Frost, 

James  B.  Fuller, 

George  E.  Gardner, 

Frank  A.  Garnsey  (2d  Md.  Vols.), 

S.  K.  Goldsmith, 

Joseph  Halstrick, 

J.  Theo.  Heard, 

R.  B.  Henderson, 

Samuel  A.  Hildreth, 

George  H.  Hill, 

J.  M.  Holt, 

H.  A.  Holyoke, 

Cranston  Howe, 

J.  A.  Howe, 

George  S.  Hutchings, 

Samuel  E.  Hunt, 

William  B.  Kimball, 

Anton  Krasinski, 

Wm.  P.  Jackson, 

Edwin  R.  Jenness, 

George  E.  Jepson, 

Paul  Revere  Jepson, 

Wm.  G.  Johnson, 

Albert  V.  Johnston, 

F.  A.  Jones, 

S.  A.  Langley, 

Alonzo  C.  H.  Laws, 

S.  H.  Leonard, 

Oliver  C.  Livermore, 

Henry  C.  Ford, 

C.  T.  Love, 

Stephen  W.  Lufkin, 

George  H.  Maynard, 

George  E.  Mecuen, 

George  H.  Moore, 

A.  E.  Morse, 

C.  F.  Morse, 

Thomas  J.  Munn, 

John  A.  Nye, 

Ephraim  A 


George  E.  Orrok, 
C.  E.  Page, 
Elmer  Parker, 
George  E.  Parker, 
L.  P.  Parker, 
P.  L.  Parker, 
Wm.  H.  Parker, 
Elliot  C.  Pierce, 
J.  Frank  Pope, 
J.  F.  Ramsay, 
George  T.  Raymond, 
Milton  Reed, 
J.  D.  Richardson, 
W.  H.  H.  Rideout, 
F.  B.  Ripley, 
P.  J.  Rooney, 
Wm.  Ross, 
Aug.  N.  Sampson, 
J.  M.  Sawtell, 
James  A.  Shedd, 
W.  E.  Shedd, 
Horace  E.  Shepard, 
Joseph  P.  Silsby,  Jr., 
Austin  C.  Stearns, 
Edward  A.  Storey, 
W.  H.   Storey, 
Fred  W.  Stuart, 
J.  Stuart, 
Walter  E.  Swan, 
George  W.  Swift, 
George  A.  Tainter, 
Ansel  K.  Tisdale, 
Thomas  F.  Trow, 
Wm.  H.  Trow, 
Samuel  Vaughn, 
A.  L.  Vining, 
M.  H.  Walker, 
M.  R.  Walsh, 
Wm.  R.  Warner, 
Stephen  Warren, 
Wood. 


The   following   letters    from  comrades    were  received  and  read 
George  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia;  Moses  P.  Palmer,  Groton,  Mass. 
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A.  D.  Whitman,  East  Auburn,  Me. ;  William  H.  Cary,  Wayne,  Me.  ; 
Samuel  D.  Webster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Chas.  W.  Manning,  Philadelphia  ; 
Lyman  H.  Low,  New  York ;  E.  William  Schutte,  New  York  :  George 
D.  Armstrong,  Lewiston,  Me. ;  James  H.  Lowell,  Holton,  Kansas  ; 
C.  C.  Wehrum,  formerly  adjutant  ot  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts. 
The  expressions  of  love  and  good-will  contained  in  the  letters  and 
telegrams  met  with  a  hearty  response. 

The  following  telegrams  were  also  received  while  the  company  were 
at  dinner  and  read  : 

New  York,  Dec.  n,  1900. 

Once  more  it  is  my  loss  to  be  severed  from  my  dear  comrades  at  another 
annual  meeting  which  I  hope  will  be  full  of  ".the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  I  shall  drink  to  you  in  the  form  and  be  with  you  in  the 
spirit. 

Lyman  H.  Low. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
God  bless  the  old  Thirteenth.     A  personal  interest  in  our  local  election 
alone  keeps  me  from  you  to-night. 

Chas.  E.  Howe. 

The  following  letter  from  Judge  James  H.  Lowell,  of  Kansas,  is  of 
unusual  interest,  and  will  no  doubt  be  read  by  those  who  were  not 
present  with  great  pleasure  : 

Holtox,  Kan.,  Dec.  5,  1900. 
Dear  Comrade:  Your  notice  to  report  for  duty  the  nth  instant  at 
Boston,  to  companion  again  with  the  old  boys  of  the  Tnirteenth,  is  received. 
I  am  not  happy  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  be  one  of  the  invisibles. 
I  find  in  your  excellent  and  interesting  circular  the  ranks  are  fast  dimin- 
ishing. Thirteen  in  one  year!  It  awakens  the  thought  that  a  pilgrim- 
age, even  so  far,  would  always  remain  a  cherished  incident  in  one's  career. 
It  intensifies  the  regret,  also,  that  it  is,  this  year,  not  to  be.  I  was  glad  you 
gave  Colonel  Hovey  a  memoriam  in  your  circular.  The  articles  all  have 
to  us,  so  far  away,  a  peculiar  interest.  The  adjutant  at  the  soldiers' 
home  near  Leavenworth  tells  me  there  were  for  quite  a  while  two  of  our 
regiment  there.  They  have  left  he  knows  not  where  to.  There  are  two 
with  their  families  living  here  who  were  of  the  Sixteenth  Indiana,  at  one 
time  in  our  brigade.  They  are  both  in  business  and  near  neighbors,  well 
to  do.  I  meet  out  here  occasionally  others  who  were  in  one  or  other  of 
the  regiments  of  our  brigade.  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  of  those  comrades 
who  is  not  respectable.     It  grieves   me  to  know  of  our  old  commander's 
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affliction.  Won't  you  say  to  him  that  he  is  affectionately  remembered  by 
one  of  his  disciples  in  the  art  of  war  ?  He  was  to  so  many  of  us  a  preceptor 
during  the  period  from  green  kidhood  to  sternest  manhood. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  that  our  regiment  was  made  up  of  pretty 
good  Massachusetts  blood,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  mate- 
rial would  take  the  lead  in  perpetuating  that  comradehip  which  is  born  of 
a  common  danger.  I  think  it  was  the  Sunday  before  I  enlisted  that  I 
went  to  Music  Hall  to  hear  Wendell  Phillips,  and  it  has  always  since  been 
in  me  that  he  was  the  best  recruiting  agency  in  the  country  —  that  speech 
put  in  the  ranks  many  of  the  best  youth  of  Boston.  The  article  of 
Comrade  Bell  on  the  hot  time  at  Winchester  was  worth  reading  to  a  fel- 
low who  was  along.  I  must  confess  that  I  heaved  a  colossal  sigh  of 
thankfulness  when  we  found  the  unmet  enemy.  There  is  an  old  proverb, 
44  Better  ten  mistaken  suspicions  than  one  close  encounter."  I  wish  you 
would  send  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  if  I  am  again  caught  so  far  in  arrears.  I 
enclose  post-office  order,  $6. 

Yours  with  much  regard, 

James  H.  Lowell. 

Among  the  letters  received  was  one  from  Mr.  Victor  Cushwa,  a 
resident  of  the  town  of  Wiiliamsport,  where  we  spent  so  many  pleas- 
ant days  among  its  hospitable  people,  for  whom  we  conceived  an 
enduring  friendship,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections. Mr.  Cushwa  was  a  resident  of  the  town  when  we  were 
quartered  there.  It  is  agreeable  to  feel  that  our  sentiments  are  so 
heartily  reciprocated  : 

Williamsport,  Md.,  Dec,  8,  1900. 
.  .  .  How  I  would  love  to  be  with  you  all  next  Tuesday  eve  at  your 
annual  dinner!  Not  that  I  would  care  for  the  plentiful  and  most  bountiful 
tables,  but  to  meet  the  remnant  left  and  fast  disappearing  with  time, 
to  go  over  in  peace  and  pleasure  the  incidents  of  the  past.  I  will 
have  to  forego  that  great  pleasure,  yet  I  will  sincerely  hope  that  we  may 
all  meet  at  some  future  time.  How  glad  I  would  be  to  see  and  have  a 
hearty  shake  of  hands  with  Colonel  Leonard,  and  you  all  of  his  command  ! 
Tell  them  for  me  that  I  will  be  with  you  all  in  spirit,  and  wish  all  many 
happy  reunions.     .     .     . 

We  were  entertained  during  the  evening  by  remarks  of  Hon. 
Milton  Reed,  of  Fall  River,  who  was  the  guest  of  Comrade  Warner. 
This  is  the  second  time  he  has  honored  us  with  his  presence,  and  he 
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may  feel  assured  that  the  feeling  of  pleasure  so  well  expressed  by  him 
is  heartily  reciprocated  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  to  meet  with 
us. 

During  the  evening  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  regiment 
honor  the  memory  of  Colonel  Hovey  by  procuring  a  bronze  tablet  to 
be  placed  in  some  prominent  public  building.  The  matter  was  left 
with  Comrade  Sampson  and  others.  During  the  month  of  January 
this  year  circulars  were  issued,  and  in  response  thereto  the  sum  of 
$142  was  received.  The  expense  of  circulars,  postage,  etc.,  was 
$17.     This  leaves  a  balance  of  $123. 

Correspondence  with  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Company  assures 
us  of  their  willingness  to  furnish  a  tablet  for  the  sum  of  $100. 
Added  to  this  will  be  the  expense  of  freight,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
sickness  and  death  of  Comrade  Sampson  the  matter  has  been  delayed 
until  now.  The  money  and  correspondence  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  secretary,  who  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
subscription. 

The  following  poem,  showing  how  the  "  old  man  "  of  '61  was  van- 
quished by  the  Spanish  War  veteran,  needs  no  explanation.  It  was 
read  at  request  of  Comrade  Rideout  and  to  the  amusement  of  all. 

A  VETERAN   VANQUISHED. 

Since  I  came  back  from  bloody  war  in  eighteen  sixty-five, 
Shot  up  in  quite  annovin'  way,  but  glad  to  be  alive, 
It's  been  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  set  my  frisky  jaw 
A-waggin'  'bout  the  dangers  an'  privations  that  I  saw. 
I  loved  to  fight  the  battles  o'er,  an'  felt  an  honest  pride 
In  tellin'  of  the  part  I  tuk  upon  the  Union  side, 
In  grim  recitals  tendin'  to  'most  any  heart  appall; 
But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

I  guess  fur  most  a  thousand  times,  an'  mebbe  more,  I've  sot 
An'  told  my  children  thrillin'  tales  of  how  their  daddy  fought, 
An'  when  the  neighbors'd  come  in  my  martial  tongue'd  flop, 
Until  I'd  know  they'd  wish  to  gosh  the  cussed  thing'd  stop. 
Fd  tell  'em  of  the  tented  camps,  the  marches,  an'  the  fights, 
The  fun  around  the  camp-fire  in  the  bivouacs  o'  nights, 
An'  all  the  dire  privations  that  a  soldier  could  befall ; 
But  since  that  bov  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 
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I  marched  with  Billy  Sherman  from  Atlanty  to  the  sea, 

Swung  'round  to  old  Virginny  for  a  shy  at  Bobby  Lee, 

I  went  through  more  than  twenty  fights  where  shells  an'  bullets  flew, 

An'  stained  the  soil  o'  Dixie  with  my  blood  a  time  or  two, 

An'  ever  since  the  greatest  joy  o'  life  has  bin  to  set 

An'  fight  them  bloody  scraps  ag'in  with  some  old  comrade  vet, 

Or  git  the  children  'round  me  like  a  eager,  lis'nin'  wall ; 

But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

Of  course,  as  veteran  soldiers  will,  some  yarns  I'd  of 'n  spin 

If  given  an  assay  fur  truth'd  pan  out  mighty  thin, 

An'  had  some  old  reliable  prevarications  I 

Had  come  to  think  was  gospel  truth  myself,  an'  that's  no  lie. 

I  saw  some  rocky  sarvice,  an'  I  fought  right  up  to  date, 

But  if  I'd  done  the  flghtin'  that  my  yarns'd  indicate 

I'd  be  the  biggest  warhoss  in  the  hull  rebellion  stall ; 

But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

He  sets  an'  laughs  when  I  begin  to  boastingly  recite 

The  same  old  stories  he  has  heard  since  fust  he  saw  the  light, 

An'  says  if  us  old  catacombs  had  been  in  Cuby,  we 

Would  never  mention  fight  again  to  heroes  sich  as  he. 

An'  then  he'll  turn  his  talker  loose  with  stories  that'd  make 

The  divil  want  to  grab  his  hand  fur  a  fraternal  shake. 

I  used  to  think  that  I  could  lie  with  purty  nervy  gall, 

But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

The   receipts   and   expenditures  for  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

Receipts  : 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  i,  1900 $18  40 

Received  by  assessments  to  Dec.  1,  1901      .         .         .       82  50 

$100  90 

Expended : 

Rockwell  &  Churchill  for  circulars  and  postals  .         .    $45  50 

Postage 6  00 

Envelopes «...        3  00 

54  5o 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1901         ....  $5640 
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The  foregoing  financial  statement  is  a  flattering  evidence  of  the 
continued  interest  in  our  old  regiment.  The  willingness  that  has 
always  been  shown  by  members  of  the  association  in  contributing 
liberally  to  maintain  our  organization,  or  to  carry  out  any  other  good 
purpose,  is  very  gratifying  and  shows  how  dear  to  all  is  the  standing 
of  the  Thirteenth  among  other  regiments.  Our  annual  circulars, 
which  are  not  much  to  brag  of,  perhaps,  have  by  their  continu- 
ance acquired  among  collectors  of  documents,  particularly  libraries, 
a  value  disproportionate  to  their  merit.  Demands  for  back  numbers 
to  complete  broken  sets  that  have  accidentally  come  into  their  pos- 
session are  made  every  year  and  from  places  so  remote  from  New 
England  as  to  give  evidence  of  wide  circulation,  if  not  a  large  one. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew  to  Mr. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  was  published  in  Schouler's 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,"  may  not  be  known  to 
many  of  you,  but  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its  publication  : 
.  .  .  "The  Thirteenth  Regiment  could  furnish  officers  for  a 
whole  regiment  outside  of  itself,  and  be  no  more  weakened  than  is 
a  bird  by  laying  its  eggs.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  excellence  of 
material." 

This  is  a  handsome  compliment  and  would  have  been  included  in 
our  history  of  the  regiment,  but  for  the  fear  that  we  might  seem  a  bit 
anxious  to  praise  ourselves.  In  our  annual  circular,  which  is  wholly 
a  family  matter,  its  publication  cannot  excite  criticism. 

The  secretary  has  been  notified  of  the  following  deaths  : 

William  P.  Miles,  Co.  C,  Sept.  7,  1893,  Providence,  R.I. 

Charles  H.  Lang,  Co.  G,  Sept.  1,  1898. 

Seth  Bessey,  Co.  G,  Dec.  20,  1895. 

George  F.  McKay,  Co.  C,  April  4,  1899,  New  York. 

Henry  Deadman,  Co.  G,  May  16,  1899. 

James  Norris,  Co.  G,  Sept.  4,  1S99. 

Otis  M.  Eastman,  Co.  G,  Sept.  28,  1899. 

James  L.  Forbes,  Co.  A,  Nov.  6,   1S99,  Shamshobad  Azamgarb, 
N.W.P.,  East  India. 

Joseph  D.  Frost,  Co.  H,  Feb.  16,  1900. 

George  H.  Moore,  Co.  I,  Dec.  26,  1900. 
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James  A.  Fox,  Co.  A,  Dec.  15,  1900,  Providence,  R.I. 
Melzar  G.  Turner,  Co.  K,  Jan.  20,  1901,  Westboro,  Mass. 
Frank  Cooledge,  Co.  K,  Jan.  17,  1901,  Riverside,  Cal. 
John  W.  Grubb,  Co.  D,  April,  1901,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Joseph  Donnell,  Co.  E,  April  25,  1901,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Rufus  C.  Moore,  Co.  H,  July  5,  1901,  Natick,  Mass. 
Augustus  Newman  Sampson,  Co.  B,  Sept.  18,  1901,  Boston. 
John  F.  Bates,  Co.  K,  Oct.  4,  1901,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
George  K.  Pomroy,  Co.  B,  Oct.  15,  1891,  Winthrop,  Mass. 
William  M.  Chase,  sutler,  Nov.  20,  1901,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
George  E.  Craig,  Nov.  22,  1901,  Walpole,  Mass. 


THE   JOHN    BROWN    BELL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Civil  WTar  is  the  bell  at- 
tached to  the  engine  house  at  Harper's  Ferry  when  John  Brown  was 
captured.  For  many  years  after  the  war  the  building  remained  in 
its  original  position  with  "  JOHN  BROWN'S  FORT  "  printed  in 
large  white  letters  on  the  side  so  that  persons  in  passing  trains  might 
easily  see  this  famous  little  building.  During  the  summer  of  1861 
some  of  the  members  of  Company  I  of  the  Thirteenth  took  the  bell 
from  its  resting  place,  brought  it  across  the  Potomac  river,  and 
dumped  it  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  intending  later  to 
send  it  home  to  Marlboro  to  be  used  by  the  fire  department  of  that 
town.  It  remained  in  this  spot  until  permission  to  take  it  away 
was  obtained  by  the  boys  from  Major  Gould.  When  Company  I  was 
ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  Oct.  31,  1862,  the  bell  was  taken  from 
the  canal,  carefully  boxed,  and  carted  to  Williamsport,  Md. 

When  the  regiment  crossed  the  Potomac,  March  1,  1862,  the  bell 
was  buried  in  the  yard  of  a  house  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Ensminger 
(or  Insiminger).  It  remained  in  the  town  of  Williamsport  until 
1 89 1,  when  Comrades  James  M.  Gleason,  William  Alley,  and  others 
brought  it  to  Marlboro  and  had  it  placed  on  the  Grand  Army  Hall, 
where  it  now  hangs. 

Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 

Secretary. 
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"THE    BIVOUAC    OF   THE    DEAD." 

Having  lately  seen  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Theodore  O'Hara,  author 
of  the  immortal  poem,  "  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  and  as  O'Hara 
was  my  personal  friend  and  assistant  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  of 
the  Kentucky  division,  commanded  by  Major-General  Breckinridge, 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  an  extract  from  the  article,  with  the 
full  poem,  which  I  have  carried  in  my  note-book  ever  since  the  war. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  this  son  of  the  South  produced  the  one 
perfect  and  universal  martial  eulogy  that  the  world  has  known,  and 
that  the  South  has  been  absolutely  unmindful  of  this  fact.  The  first 
of  these  statements  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  without  any  advertise- 
ment or  exploitations,  the  wonderful  words  have,  in  the  fifty  years 
since  they  were  written,  permeated  the  whole  world,  and  been  laid 
hold  on  by  English-speaking  people  everywhere,  to  celebrate  their 
honored  dead  who  passed  away  in  battle.  Upon  Crimean  battle- 
fields the  resting-place  of  English  heroes  is  marked  by  a  great 
monument,  on  which  shine  O'Hara's  matchless  words ;  and  yet  Eng- 
land did  not  know  from  whom  she  borrowed  when  she  wrote  them  : 

"  On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Perhaps  the  anonymous  character  of  the  poem  was  a  blessing, 
since  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  used  the  lines  in  such  lavish  fashion  in  immortalizing  the 
dead  of  the  Union  Army  had  they  been  recognized  as  the  product 
of  the  genius  of  a  soldier  and  officer  of  the  other  side.  In  any 
case,  they  did  not  know,  and  every  national  cemetery  in  America 
has  gained  thereby,  since  they  are  not  only  the  most  appropriate, 
but  the  only  appropriate  lines  for  such  a  purpose. 

Over  the  gateway  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Washington  the  fa- 
mous first  stanza  is  engraved,  and  there,  as  at  Antietam  and  other 
national  cemeteries,  the  entire  poem  is  reproduced,  stanza  by  stanza, 
on  slabs  placed  along  the  driveway. 
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O'Hara  lies  in  the  burying-ground  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  with  only  the 
inscription  on  a  simple  slab  of  marble  which  says  : 

THEODORE    O'HARA, 

MAJOR    A.     D.    C. 
DIED    JUNE    6,    1867. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  his  poem  in  full,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
removal  of  the  Kentucky  dead  from  Mexico  to  their  native  State 
after  the  war  with  that  country. 

John  A.  Buckner. 

THE    BIVOUAC    OF    THE    DEAD. 
{Written  by  Theodore  O'Hara  in  1847.) 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo  ; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind  ; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms  ; 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust, 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud, 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gushed, 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 


The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout,  are  passed; 
Nor  war's  wild  note  nor  glory's  peal 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  nevermore  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau, 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  vet  to  gain, 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "  victory  or  death." 

Long  had  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

O'er  all  the  stricken  plain, 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain  ; 
And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew, 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide  ; 
Not  long  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew 

Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 

'Twas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land, 

The  nation's  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers  of  their  fathers'  gore 

His  first-born  laurels  grew, 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory,  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain  — 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  mouldered  slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  flight, 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay, 
Alone  awakes  each  sullen  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  frav. 
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Sons  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there, 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave  ; 
She  claims  from  war  his  richest  spoil  — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field. 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here, 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave  ; 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave  ; 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  honor  paints  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell, 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell ; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom, 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 


The  first  stanza  of  the  following  ballad  was  often  sung  at  Fort 
Independence  in  May  and  the  following  months  of  1S61,  and  has  an 
interest  to  us  on  that  account : 
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A  BALLADE    OF    1837. 

I  notice  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  tries  to 
give  some  account  of  the  old  ballad,  "  Shule,  Shule,  Shule,  Agra."  The 
stanza  he  quotes  must  be  from  a  parody  on  the  original  ballad.  He  also 
speaks  of  it  as  having  been  introduced  into  New  York  in  1S62  or  1S63. 
The  present  writer  heard  what  purports  to  be  the  original  ballad  sung  by 
Irish  emigrants  as  early  as  1837.  The  form  in  which  it  was  then  sung  is 
the  old  ballad  in  a  modern  dress.  So  the  original  Gaelic  version  must 
be  much  older.  It  is  a  lament  of  a  peasant  girl  because  her  lover  was 
forced  to  go  to  war,  and  is  as  follows  : 

IT1  go  to  yonder  grassy  hill, 
There  I  will  sit  and  cry  my  fill, 
Till  every  tear  would  stir  a  mill, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  Agra, 
Shule,  mavourneen,  shule,  Aragh, 
My  lovely  lad  to  the  war  must  go, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 

I'll  sell  my  distaff  and  my  reel, 
I'll  also  sell  my  spinning  wheel, 
And  buy  my  lad  a  sword  and  shield. 
My  Johnny  must  go  for  a  soldier. 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  Agra, 
Shule,  mavourneen,  shule,  Aragh, 
My  lovely  lad  to  the  war  must  go, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 

I'll  dye  my  skirt  and  mantle  red, 
All  round  this  world  I'll  beg  my  bread. 
"My  love  and  I  can  never  wed, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  Agra, 
Time  alone  can  ease  my  woe, 
My  lovely  lad  to  the  war  must  go, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 

It  is  a  sad  and  shameful  truth, 
That  Kings  and  Princes  have  no  ruth. 
Oh,  what  care  they  for  love  or  youth, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 
Shule,  shule,  shule,  Agra, 
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Time  alone  can  ease  my  woe, 
My  lovely  lad  to  the  war  must  go, 
They  took  my  Johnny  for  a  soldier. 

As  was  before  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  old  ballad  in  modern 
dress.  In  the  second  stanza  she  proposes  to  barter  her  spinning  apparatus 
for  arms  for  her  lover.  It  is  not  a  gun  or  pistol,  but  a  sword  and  shield, 
the  arms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  the  singer  charges  the  taking  of  her 
lover  to  kings  and  princes,  who  have  no  pity.  This  plainly  indicates  that 
the  ballad  is  much  older  than  the  form  of  language  in  which  it  is  given 
here,  so  that,  although  a  parody  of  the  song  may  have  been  introduced 
into  New  York  in  1S62  or  1S63,  the  song  is  much  older  than  that.  The 
years  1862  and  1S63  were  war  times.  The  Civil  War  of  1861  was  then 
waxing  fierce  and  bloody.  What  would  be  more  natural  than  for  ballad- 
mongers  to  hunt  up  an  old  song  and  dress  it  up  for  such  an  occasion? 

C.   E.   McDonald. 
New  York,  Sept.  4,  1901. 


DRAFTING  FOR   RECRUITS. 

An  account  of  how  the  draft  was  conducted  during  the  Civil  War 
and  something  about  the  business  of  supplying  men  for  the  army 
during  the  years  1863  and  1864  mav  De  of  interest  and  valuable  as  a 
contribution  of  one  phase  of  that  period  not  heretofore  described,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware. 

The  writer  was  connected  with  the  provost  marshal  department  of 
the  Third  Massachusetts  district  most  of  the  time  as  chief  clerk,  and 
all  that  is  written  is  absolutely  true  so  far  as  that  district  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  fall  of  1S62  the  government  became  convinced  that  ex- 
traordinary steps  must  be  taken  if  the  army  was  to  be  replenished 
with  recruits.  It  was  a  dismal  time.  Antietam  had  not  added  to 
the  glory  of  our  arms.  The  South  still  exhibited  strength  and  gener- 
alship. The  losses  to  our  army  had  been  great,  and  recruiting  sta- 
tions gave  no  evidence  of  an  uprising  of  the  people  as  had  occurred 
the  year  before.  The  bounties  offered  as  an  inducement  to  enlist 
failed  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  country.  Therefore  when  Con- 
gress met  it  was  decided  to  resort  to  drafting  as  the  only  means  by 
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which  the  army  could  be  reinforced.  Each  State  was  thereupon  di- 
vided into  enrolment  districts  corresponding  to  congressional  dis- 
tricts. In  each  district  a  board  of  enrolment,  composed  of  a 
provost  marshal,  commissioner  of  enrolment,  and  a  surgeon,  was 
appointed.  The  provost  marshal  was  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board  and  was  practically  in  command  of  the  district.  The  commis- 
sioner had  particular  charge  of  the  enrolment,  while  the  surgeon 
made  the  physical  examinations  of  men  drafted  or  enlisted.  Of 
course  many  questions  came  before  them  to  be  decided  as  a  board. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  this  board  the  enrolment  of 
all  persons  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  began  and  was  com- 
pleted with  dispatch,  a  duplicate  list  of  the  names  being  sent  to  the 
provost  marshal  general  at  Washington. 

About  the  first  of  July,  1S63,  a  draft  was  ordered  throughout  the 
country  to  fill  the  quota  assigned  under  this  call  to  each  State,  and 
which  quota  was  subdivided  according  to  the  population  of  each 
district,  and  in  districts  where  there  were  a  number  of  towns  the 
number  was  again  subdivided,  so  that  each  town  furnished  only  the 
proportion  its  population  warranted. 

This  matter  having  been  settled,  each  district  made  preparations 
for  the  draft.  This  action  brought  the  war  home  to  every  household. 
Compulsory  service  in  the  army  excited  the  greatest  apprehension 
in  the  public  mind  and  some  there  were  who  counselled  resistance, 
though  this  disposition  did  not  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  On 
the  day  of  the  draft  a  riot  did  take  place  in  Boston  as  it  did  also  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities.  It  was  quickly  quelled  in  Boston  and  with 
such  vigor  as  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  similar  demonstrations  at 
future  drafts. 

The  names  were  drawn  from  a  box  by  a  man  blindfolded  and  the 
provost  marshal  or  an  assistant  announced  each  name  as  it  was 
drawn  and  a  clerk  thereupon  recorded  the  name.  Threats  were 
made  against  any  person  who  would  dare  to  record  the  names  of 
persons  so  drawn.  This,  however,  proved  an  empty  threat.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  an  excited  crowd,  including  some  of  the  roughest 
element  of  the  city.  There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  police  present 
to  prevent  an  outbreak  that  day,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Boston 
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Lancers  were  detailed  the  following  day,  and  later  a  detachment  of 
the  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  replaced  the  Lancers  and  contin- 
ued in  this  service  until  all  apprehensions  of  trouble  had  dis- 
appeared. 

It  took  several  days  to  complete  the  draft,  as  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  names  were  required  to  be  drawn  than  were  actually  needed 
to  fill  the  quota. 

The  draft  having  been  completed,  the  unfortunate  persons  whose 
names  were  drawn  were  notified  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  law  contained 
so  many  exemptions,  physical  and  otherwise,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  the  possibility  of  filling  the  quota  appeared  remote  indeed. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  the  men  physically  qualified  were  the  only 
sons  of  widowed  mothers,  or  had  orphan  children  dependent  upon 
them  for  support. 

The  drafted  man  without  means  to  pay  commutation,  or  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  having  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  and  who 
knows  that  he  has  none  of  the  instincts  or  qualifications  that  would 
make  him  useful  as  a  soldier,  is  certainly  deserving  of  charitable  com- 
miseration, and  is  not  fairly  an  object  of  ridicule  or  derision.  In 
speaking  of  drafted  men  it  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
what  is  here  written  has  reference  to  general  rather  than  particular 
cases.  The  man  who  reached  the  army,  having  been  drafted,  ap- 
peared, when  he  arrived  at  the  front,  like  one  who  had  been  exiled 
and  doomed  unwillingly  to  participate  in  scenes  abhorrent  to  his 
nature.  He  could  claim  no  consideration  because  of  his  patriotism, 
for  he  had  been,  metaphorically,  dragged  into  service  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  like  some  criminal,  and  possibly  feeling  somewhat  ashamed 
at  being  placed  among  men  who  had  been  voluntarily  fighting  for 
two  years.  With  appreciation  of  these  facts  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation,  always  to  be  pointed  at  as  the 
man  who  was  drafted.  The  substitute  was  not  pressed  into  service. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  could  take  care  of  himself.  He 
asked  no  consideration  of  any  one  and  got  none.  His  stay  with  the 
army,  as  a  rule,  was  short,  and  so  far  as  carousing  could  make  it  so 
his  life  was  a  happy  one. 
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In  addition  to  his  other  afflictions  the  drafted  man  was  sent  to  the 
front  with  the  substitutes,  so  little  consideration  did  he  receive  from 
the  government.  No  wonder  he  was  lonely.  In  our  regiment  such 
a  case  was  discovered  and  was  so  pathetic  as  to  arouse,  when  found 
out,  the  sympathetic  kindness  of  the  men  who  took  him  in  charge 
and  for  whom  he  never  ceased  to  have  a  devoted  fondness. 

Men  who  were  unable  to  convince  the  examining  surgeon  of  their 
physical  disqualifications,  or  could  find  no  other  cause  for  exemp- 
tion, were  obliged  to  go  into  the  army,  provide  a  substitute,  or  pay 
a  commutation  fee  of  $300,  which  sum  the  government  accepted  in 
lieu  of  service.  There  being  some  doubt  whether  the  commutation 
fee  would  exempt  a  man  for  more  than  one  draft,  a  good  many  pre- 
ferred obtaining  a  substitute  at  an  expense  varying  from  $400  to 
$600,  thus  ensuring  them  from  draft  for  three  years. 

All  drafted  men  believed  with  General  Sherman  that  war  is  hell, 
not  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  fire  is  needed  to 
supply  the  rapidly  diminishing  vitality  of  the  body. 

It  was  astonishing  how  many  men  had  imperfect  eyesight, 
deafness,  poor  teeth,  varicose  veins,  rheumatism,  or  some 
other  of  the  apparently  innumerable  causes  that  were  contained 
in  the  list  of  exemptions.  A  detailed  description  of  each  man 
was  taken  before  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  As  the  men  re- 
sponded to  the  notice  to  appear,  they  made  known  their  physical 
disabilities  to  the  surgeon  or  their  claims  for  exemption  under  the 
law  to  the  two  other  members  of  the  board,  who  required  sworn  proof 
of  the  facts  stated  before  releasing  them.  A  full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  each  man  was  taken  by  a  clerk,  whereupon  they  were 
allowed  to  depart  if  exempted.  Those  not  exempted  were  taken  to 
the  Beach-street  barracks  and  held  unless  the  commutation  fee  was 
paid  or  substitute  furnished. 

In  taking  the  description  of  a  man  it  was  easy  to  tell  whether  or 
not  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  draft  by  his  general  air  of 
liveliness,  or  his  jocular  remarks  about  his  less  fortunate  companions. 
Occasionally  one  would  have  the  nerve  to  express  regret  because 
he  was  not  accepted  for  service,  though  physically  able,  but  was  re- 
minded by  the  clerk  that  the  opportunity  of  going  as  a  substitute  at 
$600  was  still  open  or  he  could  go  as  a  volunteer. 
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It  was  often  amusing  to  see  how  men  rated  their  occupations. 
One  man  on  being  asked  replied  that  he  was  an  artist. 

"  Where  is  your  studio  ?  " 

"  On  Hanover  street." 

"  What  is  your  line  of  work  —  paint,  clay,  or  stone  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  tonsorial  artist." 

"  We  call  it  barber,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  draft  was  such  as  to  excite  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State  to  offer  bounties  for  recruits  willing  to  serve 
to  their  credit.  The  bounties  varied  somewhat  according  to  the 
liberality  of  the  people,  but  as  a  rule  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand  had  much  to  do  with  the  question.  The  price  averaged, 
however,  about  $400  for  each  enlisted  man.  In  addition  the  State 
offered  5400,  as  did  also  the  United  States.  The  State  and  the 
cities  paid  cash  upon  muster-in,  but  the  general  government  paid  in 
instalments,  so  that  a  man  was  not  likely  to  get  the  final  instalment 
until  his  three  years  had  nearly  expired.  The  total  bounty,  therefore, 
was  $1,200  and  the  business  of  recruiting  was  accelerated  accord- 
ingly. Recruiting  agents  multiplied  and  swindling  likewise,  while  com- 
mittees of  selectmen  came  to  the  large  cities,  the  centres  of  the  re- 
cruiting business,  and  secured  the  services  of  some  agent  to  fill  the 
town's  quota,  stipulating  in  many  cases  for  a  personal  fee  of  $25 
(often  more  and  seldom  less)  for  having  placed  the  order  in  the 
agent's  hands.  The  town  bounty  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  a 
majority  of  the  recruits,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  town  to  which 
their  enlistment  was  credited.  Also  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
recruiting  agent  to  withhold  all  information  of  this  fact  from  recruits. 
The  division  of  the  town's  bounty  was,  in  the  recruiting  office  of  the 
third  district,  £25  to  the  selectmen,  $50  to  the  agent, and  £325  to  the 
deputy  provost  marshal,  who  carried  on  this  swindle  for  about  eight 
months  before  the  government  dismissed  him.  The  man  who  worked 
this  problem,  being  an  employee  of  the  government,  was  supposed  to 
be  honest  and  to  have  superior  opportunities  for  filling  a  town's 
quota,  and  inasmuch  as  the  selectman  could  not  wait  to  see  it  filled 
he  entrusted  the  duty  to  the  person  mentioned,  who,  having  made  a 
similar  contract  with   thirty  or   forty  other  towns,  was  enabled    to 
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corner  the  market.  Hence  the  disparity  between  his  share  and  that 
of  the  recruiting  agent.  The  selectman,  having  received  his  fee,  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  deputy  provost  marshal,  who  promptly  told  him 
to  "  shut  up  "  when  he  grumbled  about  the  delay  in  procuring  the 
men.  The  town's  people,  during  this  time,  being  anxious  about  the 
expected  draft,  made  it  uncomfortable  for  the  committee,  who  by 
their  own  action  were  powerless  in  the  matter.  The  quotas  did  get 
filled  and  the  draft  avoided.  This  kind  of  work  did  not  prevail  in  all 
the  towns  nor  in  all  the  provost  marshal's  offices.  Nor  were  all 
the  men  of  the  particular  office  referred  to  dishonest.  The  dis- 
honesty was  confined  to  a  very  few  persons  and  their  profits  were 
therefore  large.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  recruiting  agents, 
whose  success  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns  they  were 
able  to  secure,  but  all  paid  liberal  tribute  to  the  person  employed  at 
headquarters. 

Shiploads  of  foreigners,  particularly  Swedes,  were  brought  over  at 
an  expense  of  $13  each  and  sold  to  towns  for  the  bounty  offered. 
These  men  were  landed  on  Long  Island,  and  before  being  accepted 
for  muster-in,  underwent  a  physical  examination  by  a  surgeon  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  He  was  a  thoroughly  honest  and  conscien- 
tious man  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  was  obliged  to  reject 
those  who  were  unable  to  meet  the  physical  requirements.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  profits  made  on  those  who  were  accepted,  every 
possible  effort  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise  was  practised 
on  the  surgeon  to  confuse  his  mind  and  make  him  sign  papers  ac- 
cepting the  men  he  had  rejected. 

This  hastily  written  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  the  recruiting  service  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  the  war. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
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THIRTEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS   REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1902. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Tliirteenth  Regimental  Associatio?i : 

Our  annual  meeting  and  dinner  will  take  place  at  Young's  Hotel 
in  this  city,  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  of  December,  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 
Tickets  for  the  dinner  $1.50  each. 

Enclosed  is  a  postal  card,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  upon  which 
you  are  expected  to  state  whether  or  not  you  will  be  present.  It 
will  save  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  to  the  secretary  if  comrades 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  facility  of  sending  the  information 
desired. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel, 
December  13,  with  the  President  Geo.  E.  Mecuen. 

The  following  comrades  were  elected  as  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Enoch  C.  Pierce,  President. 
S.  A.  Bkigham,    Vice-President. 
Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  Secretary'. 
Ansil  K.  Tisdale. 
F.  A.  Jones. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were  present : 


Thomas  L.  Appleton, 
Marcus  M.  Bancroft, 
Clarence  H.  Bell, 
Edwin  A.  Bell, 
James  H.  Belser, 
James  L.  Belser, 
George  H.  Berry, 


N.  F.  Berry, 

Samuel  Berry,  Jr., 

John  Best, 

Alfred  H.  Blake, 

Jeremiah  P.  Blake, 

E.  Bradshaw,  39th  Mass. 

S.  A.  Bri^ham, 
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C.  H.  Brown, 
C.  F.  Bryant, 
Walter  C.  Bryant, 
J.  H.  Carter, 
W.  Cook, 
Wm.  M.  Coombs, 
W.  L.  Crowe, 
W.  Wallace  Davis, 
Ambrose  Dawes, 
Freeman  H.  Duren, 
John  F.  Elms, 
Henry  Epple, 
Louis  Epple, 
Chas.  M.  Fay, 
Frederick  H.  Fay, 
John  S.  Fay, 
W.  A.  Field, 
Eugene  Foster, 
Edwin  R.  Frost, 
Jas.  B.  Fuller, 
G.  E.  Gardner, 
James  M.  Gleason, 
S.  K.  Goldsmith, 
H.  C  Graves,  D.D., 
Samuel  H.  Griffin, 
Geo.  P.  Hall, 
Joseph  Halstrick, 
Clifton  M.  Haynes, 
Samuel  M.  Haynes, 
Robt.  B.  Henderson, 
Samuel  A.  Hildreth, 
Wm.  M.  Hilton, 
S.  P.  Holbrook, 
Henry  A.  Holyoke, 
Cranston  Howe, 
J.  A.  Howe, 
Geo.  S.  Hutchings, 
Wm.  P.  Jackson, 
Edwin  R.  Jenness, 
A.  V.  Johnston, 
F.  A.  Jones, 
Henry  Keliogg,  Jr., 
Miah  G.  Kenny, 


Wm.  B.  Kimball, 
Anton  Krazinski, 
S.  A.  Langley, 
A.  C.  H.  Laws, 
O.  C.  Livermore, 
C.  T.  Love, 
S.  W.  Lufkin, 
Geo.  H.  Maynard, 
-  Geo.  E.  Mecuen, 
John  H.  Moore, 
C.  F.  Morse, 
John  A.  Nye, 
George  E.  Orrok, 
Moses  P.  Palmer, 
Elmer  Parker, 
Geo.  E.  Parker, 
L.  P.  Parker, 
P.  L.  Parker, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Parker, 
Elliot  C.  Pierce, 
J.  Frank  Pope, 
Jas.  F.  Ramsay, 
W.  H.  H.  Rideout, 
F.  B.  Ripley, 
H.  T.  Rockwell, 
P.  J.  Rooney, 
Wm.  Ross, 
John  H.  Shaw, 
Carlton  L.  Shaw, 
W.  E.  Shedd, 
James  A.  Shedd, 
H.  S.  Shepard, 
Joseph  P.  Silsby,  Jr., 
Geo.  E.  Stackpole,  M.D. 
Austin  C.  Stearns, 
Warren  B.  Stetson, 
Fred  W.  Stuart, 
Jeremiah  Stuart, 
Robert  H.  Swan, 
Walter  E.  Swan, 
Geo.  W.  Swift, 
Ansil  K.  Tisdale, 
E.  F.  Trask, 
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Thos.  F.  Trow,  F.  C.  Warner, 

Wm.  H.  Trow,  Stephen  Warren, 

D.  G.  Walker,  ,         Edward  E.  Wells, 
M.  H.  Walker,  Ephraim  A.  Wood, 

M.  R.  Walsh,  James  A.  Young. 

Wm.  R.  Warner, 

Letters  from  the  following  comrades  were  read  by  the  secretary : 
James  H.  Lowell,  Holton,  Kan. ;  John  G.  Hovey,  Radnor,  Pa. ; 
Chas.  H.  Roundy,  Abington,  Mass. ;  Morton  Tower,  Empire  City, 
Ore. ;  Samuel  D.  Webster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Chas.  W.  Manning, 
Philadelphia;  A.  D.  Whitman,  East  Auburn,  Me.;  John  H.  White, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  William  PL  Jackson ;  Victor  Cushwa  of 
Williamsport,  Md. ;  David  Sears,  Chicago ;  John  B.  Noyes,  New 
York  City ;  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia ;  E.  W.  Schuttee,  New 
York  City. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
attending  the  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Hovey : 

Received  by  subscription       ........       $125  00 

Expended : 

Ames  Foundry $100  00 

Express  and  other  charges 3  35 

103  35 

$21  65 

The  balance  was  turned  in  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Association. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Association  and  the  trustees  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  with  respect  to  the  Hovey  memorial, 
is  explained  in  the  following  correspondence  : 

Boston,  Dec.  23,  1901. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Walker,  Westborough,  Mass.: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  Association, 
Dec.  13,  1901,  in  considering  the  matter  of  depositing  in  an  appropriate 
place  the  bronze  tablet  constructed  through  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
its  members  to  honor  the  name  and  services  of  Lieut. -Col.  Charles  H. 
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Hovey,  it  was  the  unanimous  expression  of  those  present  that  inasmuch 
as  Colonel  Hovey  was  for  a  long  time  commander  of  the  company  raised 
by  the  town  of  Westborough,  in  May,  1S61,  and  which  company  distin- 
guished itself  by  three  years  of  honorable  service  in  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, much  of  the  time  under  his  command,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  in  placing  the  tablet  in  said  town  where  it  would  certainly  be 
cherished  as  an  evidence  of  the  admiration  and  respect  which  the  regiment 
bore  toward  him,  and  particularly  the  love  felt  for  him  by  the  members  of 
the  Westborough  company. 

Therefore,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  present  to  the  town  of  West- 
borough  the  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Colonel  Hovey,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Public  Library  or  in  some  other  equally  suitable  and  permanent  pub- 
lic building  in  said  town  of  Westborough,  as  the  trustees  of  the  library 
may,  in  their  judgment,  deem  best. 

Attest:  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Association. 


"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Westborough  Library  Mr.  Walker 
stated  that  Colonel  Hovey  entered  the  service  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Company  D,  but  was  promoted  to  captain  of  Company  K  on 
Nov.  6,  1861.  The  company's  first  captain  was  W.  P.  Blackmer, 
who  resigned  after  three  months'  service.  Captain  Hovey  remained 
in  command  of  Company  K  until  April  16,  1864,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  Company  K  was 
raised  and  equipped  for  service  in  Westborough,  and  therefore  there 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  erecting  the  tablet  in  this  town, 
where  it  will  be  cherished  as  an  evidence  of  the  admiration  and 
respect  which  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  as  a  whole,  and  Company  K  in 
particular,  entertained  for  Colonel  Hovey.  On  Mr.  Walker's 
motion  it  was 

"  Voted,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Westboro  Library  receive  the 
Hovey  memorial  tablet,  and  become  its  custodians  pending  its 
formal  acceptance  by  the  town  as  a  gift  from  the  Thirteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  Association.  It  was  voted  further  that  the 
trustees  ask  the  town  for  authority  to  erect  the  said  tablet  in  the 
Library  building  when  constructed,  there  to  remain  a  lasting  memo- 
rial to  the  name  and  patriotic  services  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hovey." 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association  for  the  year  to 
Dec.  i,  1902,  are  as  follows: 

Receipts  : 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1901 $56  40 

By  annual  dues       ........  49  50 

Balance  from  Hovey  fund      .         .         .         .         .         .  21  65 

Total $127  55 

Expenditures  : 

Printing  circulars            .......  $51   21 

Postage 6  00 

Envelopes 2  50 

59  7i 

On  hand  Dec.  1,  1902      .         . $67  84 

The  annual  assessment  is  fifty  cents. 

The  secretary  has  been  notified  of  the  death  of  the  following  com- 
rades : 

Alfred  M.  Burton,  Co.  D,  Pittsburg,  Pa Dec,         1901 

William  M.  Weeks,  Co.  I,  Woonsocket,  R.I.       .     .  1901 

Amos  P.  Sargent,  Co.  K,  Brighton,  Mass.       ...  1901 

William  H.  Cary,  Co.  D,  Wayne,  Me Sept.  14,  1901 

Thomas  C.  Richardson,  Band,  Worcester,  Mass.      .  Dec.     3,  1901 

Orater  Gould,  Co.  G,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  •     .     .  Date  unknown 

Levi  Taylor,  Co.  I,  Bolton,  Mass Dec.     8,  1901 

Chas.  H.  Home,  Co.  G,  Stoneham,  Mass.     .     .     .  Jan.     13,  1902 

Thomas  McCutchins,  Co.  H,  Natick,  Mass.   .     .     .  Feb.   21,  1902 

John  S.  Stodder,  Co.  A,  Washington,  D.C.     .     .     .  Feb.  27,  1902 

William  P.  Blackmer,  Co.  K,  East  Brookfield,  Mass.  .  April     6,  1902 

William  Barnes,  Co.  I,  Marlboro,  Mass April  16,  1902 

Donald  Ross,  Co.  F,  Hudson,  Mass April  20,  1902 

Edward  E.  Wells,  Co.  D,  Boston May      8,  1902 

John  F.  Rose,  Co.  I,  Hudson,  Mass May   22,  1902 

Robert  Crosby,  Co.  K,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    .     .     .  June     4,  1902 

John  L.  Richardson,  Co.  C,  Boston June   23,  1902 

John  Fitzsimmons,  Co.  H July      4,  1902 

George  F.  Smith,  Co.  I,  Togus,  Me July    16,  1902 
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Charles  H.  Drury,  Co.  H,  So.  Framingham,  Mass..  July  28,  1902 

John  M.  Holt,  Band,  Warren,  Me Sept.  13,  1902 

George  M.  Cuthbert,  Co.  I,  Marlboro,  Mass.      .     .  Oct.  20,  1902 

George  E.  Mecuen,  Co.  B,  Boston,  Mass.       .     .     .  Oct.  21,  1902 

Horace  T.  Rockwell,  who  died  in  Boston  Oct.  30,  1902,  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  member  of  the  regiment,  though  he  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Company  B  while  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston  Harbor, 
but  owing  to  the  reduction  of  officers  to  each  company,  when  the 
regiment  was  mustered  into  service,  he  was,  with  others,  dropped. 
His  efforts  in  Boston  in  behalf  of  the  regiment,  during  its  service, 
were  indefatigable,  and  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  many 
kind  things  he  did  for  it. 

Mr.  James  H.  Carter  died  during  1902.  He  was  present  as  a 
guest  at  our  last  dinner,  and  during  his  illness  spoke  repeatedly  of 
the  enjoyment  of  that  evening.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  re- 
cited the  poem  "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg "  with  great  eloquence 
and  feeling. 

The  following  very  interesting  story  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  by 
our  comrade,  George  E.  Jepson,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  deserves  a  much  wider  circulation  than  our  circular  can 
give. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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GETTYSBURG. 

In  an  especial  sense  the  National  capital  will  always  be  a  centre 
of  interest  to  the  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  on  whichever  side  he  may 
have  fought.  Washington  and  Richmond,  in  the  popular  view  the 
respective  centres  of  the  opposing  political  theories  whose  clash  pre- 
cipitated the  appeal  to  arms,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Rebellion,  are  but  a  few  hours'  ride  apart.  And  many  of  the 
"  old  vets  "  who  got  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  the  latter  in  war 
time  and  through  its  vicissitudes  got  no  nearer  —  of  which  the 
present  writer  was  one  —  will  find  in  their  latter-day  pilgrimages 
thither  no  insuperable  obstacles  interposed  between  their  deferred 
longing  to  visit,  inspect,  and  in  a  sense  recapture  the  erstwhile  rebel 
stronghold. 

Virginia  was  debatable  ground  during  the  entire  struggle,  from  Big 
Bethel  to  Appomattox,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James  and  be- 
yond, its  sacred  soil  being  everywhere  deeply  furrowed  by  the  plough- 
share of  war.  Throughout  the  broad  area,  of  which  the  rival  capitals 
may  be  said  to  form  the  antipodal  points,  are  located  many  of  the 
most  famous  battlefields  of  the  war  —  Bull  Run,  Harper's  Ferry, 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  the 
Wilderness,  Appomattox  —  not  to  mention  countless  minor  conflicts 
—  these  are  familiar  names  which,  whether  significant  of  defeat  or 
triumph,  are  alive  with  sacred  and  heart-stirring  memories. 

Places  of  such  varied  and  abiding  interest,  all  easily  accessible 
from  Washington,  naturally  attract  many  visitors.  But  above  them 
all,  Gettysburg,  where  the  tide  of  rebellion  reached  its  highest  flood 
and  was  beaten  back  in  defeat  and  dismay,  is  the  magnet  of  greatest 
attraction. 

The  little  Pennsylvania  hamlet  that  few  ever  heard  of  before  1S63, 
and  which  the  wildest  imagination  had  never  included  within  the 
probable  scope  of  the  strife,  nestling  in  the  fancied  security  of  its 
charming  isolation  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  has  become  the  Mecca 
not  only  of  the  Union  defenders  and  their  posterity,  as  well  as  of 
their  one-time  foes,  but  of  countless  pilgrims  from  home  and  abroad 
who  turn  their  footsteps  thither  as  to  a  nation's  shrine  of  glory  and 
sacrifice. 
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Gettysburg  is  and  will  remain  a  classic  among  battlefields,  stand- 
ing out  on  the  historic  page  as  Mt.  Washington  dominates  the  New 
England  landscape.  There  American  valor,  proved  against  many  a 
foreign  foe,  clashed  against  itself  in  a  Titanic  contest  for  supremacy. 

With  due  consideration  of  the  distinction  accorded  to  old  world 
battles,  and  without  disparagement  to  the  great  conflicts  waged  in 
the  West  where  the  Union  armies,  unlike  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
were  not  unaccustomed  to  have  victory  perch  on  their  banners,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  vital  issues  at  stake,  the  desperate  and  per- 
sistent valor  displayed  by  the  combatants,  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  because  of  the  decisive  character  of  its  results  on  the  destiny 
of  the  republic,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  of  preeminent  interest  and 
importance. 

Waterloo,  its  only  parallel,  merely  overthrew  a  dynasty  while  con- 
firming the  monarchical  principle.  Gettysburg  gave  to  the  nation  a 
new  birth  and  enforced  a  new  creed,  that  "  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  "  should  "  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

The  study  of  this  great  battle  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  eminently 
instructive  as  well.  But  its  literature  has  attained  to  mammoth  pro- 
portions, and  this  profusion  is  forbidding  and  confusing  to  most 
readers.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  touch  briefly  upon 
the  causes  that  brought  the  opposing  armies  in  contact  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  circumstances  relating  to  their  respective  numbers, 
the  lay  of  the  land,  and  to  summarize  the  main  features  of  the  oper- 
ations ;  and  this,  it  is  believed  —  especially  if  supplemented  by  a 
visit  to  the  place  itself,  and  every  American  who  can  do  so  should 
see  this  monumental  battlefield  at  least  once  before  he  dies  —  will 
enable  one  to  mentally  fix  a  distinct  and  permanent  impression  of 
the  greatest  military  conflict  of  modern  times. 

It  is  related  that  a  distinguished  British  officer,  visiting  Gettysburg 
about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  on  beholding  the  scene  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  a  place  for  a  great  battle  !  "  But  one  need  not 
be  an  inspired  seer,  nor  even  a  trained  military  genius,  to  perceive 
the  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  spot  to  the  strategic  and  tactical 
manoeuvres  of  great  armies.     The  fact  is  obvious  to  any  intelligent 
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observer.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  choice  of  Gettysburg  was 
largely  accidental. 

Standing  upon  one  of  the  many  elevations  that  abound  in  the 
region,  one  will  perceive  a  narrow  valley  with  a  general  direction 
bearing  north  and  south,  running  between  two  nearly  parallel  ridges 
of  varying  height  and  at  an  average  distance  apart  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  eastern  rampart  is  known  as  Cemetery 
ridge ;  the  western  is  Seminary  ridge.  Cemetery  ridge  is  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other,  and  is  shaped  something  like  a  fishhook, 
Culp's  hill  at  the  north  end  forming  the  barb,  while  the  southern  ex- 
tension is  terminated  by  two  eminences,  Little  Round  Top  and 
Big  Round  Top.  Seminary  ridge  has  no  similar  distinguishing 
marks. 

This  amphitheatre  practically  comprises  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
excepting  that  on  the  first  and  a  part  of  the  second  day  its  limits 
were  extended  somewhat  to  the  west  and  also  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  At  the  northerly  end  of  the  valley,  on  a  slightly  rising  ground, 
is  seated  the  town. 

From  the  latter  radiate  several  roads  and  highways,  the  important 
ones  consisting  of  the  roads  to  Harrisburg  and  Mummasburg,  respec- 
tively, going  north,  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstovvn  going  west,  the 
Baltimore  pike,  which  crosses  Cemetery  ridge  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  Taneytown  and  Emmittsburg  roads  running  south. 

Such  is  the  field ;  let  us  now  see  why  the  two  armies  were  con- 
centrated at  this  point. 

In  the  month  of  June  Grant's  victorious  army  was  surrounding 
Vicksburg,  the  city's  fall  being  a  foregone  conclusion  unless  a  diver- 
sion could  be  effected  by  the  Confederate  government  to  stay  Grant's 
hand  by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  his  troops.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  North,  it  was  believed,  would  accomplish  this  result, 
and  there  existed  other  reasons  why  such  a  project  would  assist  the 
Southern  cause.  The  army  of  northern  Virginia  was  in  fine  fettle. 
Its  succession  of  victories,  especially  the  recent  one  in  May  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  had  inspired  the  men  with  confidence  in  their  invinci- 
bility. If  Lee  could  outwit  and  outmarch  Hooker,  and  ultimately 
again  defeat  him,  the  rich  cities  of  the  North  would  fall  into  the 
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former's  hands.     He  might  even  dictate  terms  of  peace  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol.     This  was,  in  fact,  no  mere  idle  dream. 

The  movement  was  accordingly  ordered  and  Lee  started  on  his 
march  with  a  splendid  army  of  nearly  So,ooo  men,  concealing  the 
withdrawal  of  his  troops  by  various  subterfuges  for  a  time.  Hooker, 
watchful  and  wary,  soon  discovered  that  his  adversary  had  stolen  away, 
and  put  the  army  of  the  Potomac —  about  90,000  strong  —  on  his 
track,  skilfully  interposing  it  between  his  foe  and  the  national  capital. 

The  Confederate  general  had  sent  his  advance  under  Ewell  into 
Pennsylvania,  Early's  division,  on  the  28th  of  June,  having  reached 
York,  when  Lee  learned  that  Meade,  who  had  succeeded  Hooker  in 
the  chief  command,  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  close  on  his 
heels.  Alarmed  for  his  communications,  Lee  ordered  the  immediate 
concentration  of  his  army  on  Gettysburg. 

The  situation  of  the  Union  army  on  the  night  of  June  30  was  this  : 
The  First  Corps  (Reynolds)  was  at  Marsh  creek,  six  miles  south  of 
Gettysburg;  the  Third  (Sickles)  at  Bridgport,  twelve  miles  south; 
the  Eleventh  (Howard)  at  Emmittsburg,  ten  miles  south.  These 
corps  formed  Meade's  left  wing,  and  were  under  the  superior  com- 
mand of  Gen.  John  Fulton  Reynolds.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  camped  at  distances  varying  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles  away. 

The  present  writer  was  one  among  the  150,000  or  more  human 
atoms  composing  the  two  mighty  forces  that,  during  those  fateful 
July  days  in  1863,  hurled  themselves  upon  one  another  to  dispute 
the  right  of  way  at  Gettysburg.  A  member  of  an  organization  that 
formed  a  part  of  the  advance  column  of  the  First  Corps  that  struck 
and  checked  Lee's  foremost  legions  as  they  debouched  upon  the 
plain  west  and  north  of  the  town  from  the  Chambersburg  pike,  his 
reminiscences  of  Gettysburg,  perhaps,  may  prove  of  interest,  espe- 
cially as  he  recently  revisited  the  battlefield  and  refreshed  them  by 
retracing  his  footsteps  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  walking  over  the  en- 
tire field,  starting  from  a  point  near  the  Coderi  house  on  the 
Emmittsburg  road,  where  Cutler's  brigade,  deploying  along  Sem- 
inary ridge,  almost  immediately  delivered  the  first  infantry  fire  that 
opened  the  general  engagement. 
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The  First  Corps  broke  camp  about  6  a.m.  on  July  i,  1863,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Emmittsburg  road  toward  Gettysburg,  six  miles 
away. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape  previously  alluded  to 
were  all  presented  to  our  gaze  as  we  reached  a  point  on  the  Em- 
mittsburg road,  —  a  slight  rise,  —  and  a  mile  or  so  ahead  the  little 
town  came  in  sight.  But  the  parallel  ridges  between  which  the  road 
ran,  the  two  Round  Tops,  the  peach  orchard,. which  was  then  com- 
ing into  view  on  the  right,  the  cluster  of  great  rugged  rocks,  seem- 
ingly hurled  down  by  some  cyclopean  hand,  and  which  we  were  to 
hear  of  afterward  as  the  Devil's  Den  —  none  of  these  renowned  ob- 
jects had  any  other  significance  to  us  than  as  picturesque  variations 
in  an  otherwise  striking  prospect. 

My  recollection  perfectly  revives  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  the 
rural  charm  of  the  little  valley,  smiling  under  the  radiance  of  a 
cloudless  sky.  A  slight  early  morning  shower  had  washed  the  entire 
landscape,  but  the  road  surface,  soon  to  be  baked  by  the  hot  sun  and 
beaten  into  powder  by  the  tread  of  thousands  of  human  feet  and 
horses'  hoofs,  was  as  yet  free  from  dust. 

Little  concerning  the  situation  of  affairs  was  known  to  the  rank 
and  file.  Vague  rumors,  indeed,  were  rife  of  the  rebel  invasion,  of 
Lee's  demands  on  the  terror-stricken  towns  and  the  indiscriminate 
looting  of  his  soldiers.  We  did  not  indeed  then  know  of  Early's  ex- 
actions at  Chambersburg  and  York,  nor  that  Lee  only  the  previous 
day  had  sent  extravagant  requisitions  for  goods  and  money  on  the 
citizens  of  Gettysburg,  nor  that  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Buford's 
cavalry  had  prevented  this  extortion.  We  certainly  had  no  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  a  supposition  of  the  propinquity  of  the  en- 
tire rebel  army  or  that  we  were  almost  immediately  to  be  precipi- 
tated upon  its  advance  columns  and  open  the  greatest  conflict  of  the 
age. 

It  is  true  as  we  proceeded  there  were  heard  a  few  muffled  shots  away 
to  the  north  of  and  beyond  the  town.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
the  cavalry  had  preceded  us,  and  these  indications  of  skirmishing, 
as  we  supposed  them  to  be,  were  too  common  to  our  ears  to  cause 
any  anticipation  of  an  impending  battle. 
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Suddenly  the  corps  was  halted,  and  while  the  sounds  of  more 
rapid  carbine  firing  and  the  dull  boom  of  a  distant  cannon-shot  came 
to  our  ears,  two  horsemen  were  discerned  riding  furiously  toward 
us  from  the  direction  of  the  town.  In  brief  time  they  had  reached 
the  knot  of  star!  and  general  officers,  who  were  grouped  in  animated 
discussion  about  General  Reynolds.  At  that  moment  our  corps, 
about  8,000  strong,  comprised  the  only  troops  on  the  ground  within 
close  call. 

The  hurried  conference  was  soon  ended  and  General  Reynolds, 
accompanied  by  a  staff  officer  and  his  orderly,  was  seen  to  detach 
himself  from  the  group  and  gallop  swiftly  toward  the  town.  It  was 
the  last  time  we  ever  saw  him  in  life.  This  gallant  and  much-loved 
commander,  who  had  passed  unscathed  through  many  a  combat,  a 
hero  of  two  wars,  was  to  meet  a  soldier's  death  within  the  hour.  But 
not,  however,  until  his  military  eye  and  trained  intelligence  had 
grasped  all  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation  and  made  such  disposi- 
tions and  dispatched  such  information  and  recommendations  to 
General  Meade,  then  at  Taneytown,  as  unquestionably  had  important 
weight  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

It  maybe  stated  here  as  an  interesting  fact  that  General  Reynolds, 
like  his  confrere,  General  Wadsworth,  both  being  men  of  large 
means,  turned  his  pay  as  a  major-general  into  the  national  treasury, 
declining  to  receive  any  emolument  for  his  services;  and  there  was 
a  pervasive  rumor  at  the  time  of  General  Hooker's  resignation,  that 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  first  tendered  to 
Reynolds,  who  with  characteristic  modesty  declined  the  honor,  and 
with  a  generosity  equally  characteristic  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  friend  Meade  instead. 

Our  halt  was  a  long  and  an  anxious  one.  The  sounds  of  conflict 
increased  in  volume  and  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer.  At  last  a 
staff  officer  came  llying  down  the  road,  and  delivered  some  message 
whose  purport  was  immediately  made  plain,  for  there  followed  the 
hurried  words  of  command:  "Fall  in!"  and  then:  "Forward, 
double  quick  !" 

The  leading  brigade,  Cutler's,  of  Wadsworth's  division,  was  near- 
ing  the  CoJeri  house  on  the  left  of  the  road,  when  the  men  were 
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directed  to  tear  down  the  rail  fence,  and  thereupon  were  deployed 
into  the  field  and  across  the  ridge,  taking  the  direction  of  the  Cham- 
bersburg  pike,  where  Buford's  cavalry  were  desperately  struggling  to 
check  the  rebel  advance. 

At  some  little  distance  to  the  left  could  be  seen  McPherson's 
wood  and  the  ridge  beyond  where  the  cavalry  fight  was  raging,  while 
at  the  right,  like  a  sentinel  at  the  outpost,  was  perceived  the  Lu- 
theran seminary,  from  whose  tower  Generals.  Reynolds  and  Buford 
but  a  few  minutes  before  had  observed  the  advancing  hosts  of  the 
enemy  and  became  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  Lee's  army  was  at 
hand  and  a  pitched  battle  must  ensue. 

Cutler's  troops  were  at  once  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and,  briskly 
advancing,  soon  encountered  the  foremost  of  the  rebel  column  — 
Davis'  Confederate  brigade,  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
delivering  in  their  faces  the  first  infantry  fire  that  opened  the  engage- 
ment.    The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  on  ! 

And  at  once  the  conflict  was  fiercely  raging,  as  the  troops  on  either 
side  rapidly  arrived  and  went  into  action.  The  thunder  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  crashing  of  exploding  shells,  and  the  continuous  rattle  of 
the  musketry  filled  the  peaceful  valley  with  unwonted  sound,  while 
the  clouds  of  smoke  that  quickly  overspread  the  field  blotted  out  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape  that  had  charmed  us  but  so  brief  a  period 
before. 

This  would  be  the  place  perhaps  to  depict  the  varying  changes 
of  battle,  to  rehearse  the  thrilling  episodes  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
that  pass  before  a  soldier's  eyes,  or  of  which  he  may  be  himself  the 
subject,  and  to  analyze  the  world  of  sensations  that  he  is  supposed 
to  experience  when  under  fire,  but  I  forbear  to  encroach  on  the 
historical  novelist's  domain  or  risk  giving  umbrage  to  the  shade  of 
Stephen  Crane,  whose  imaginative  genius  has  supplied  in  his  much 
lauded  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  so  minute  and  circumstantial  a 
thesaurus  of  such  mental  and  physical  vicissitudes  as  to  make  the 
"real  thing"  seem  trite  and  commonplace.  Besides,  only  a  rapid 
survey  of  the    main  features  of  the  battle  can    now    be  permitted. 

Our  small  force,  already  encountering  double  its  own  number,  was 
now  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  when  Meredith's  "  Iron  Brig- 
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ade,"  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  regiments,  came  up,  and 
charging  with  a  "wild  West"  yell  into  McPherson's  wood,  held  by 
Archer's  rebel  brigade,  swung  around  the  latter's  right,  capturing 
1,200  of  the  "  graybacks,"  together  with  their  chief.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  General  Reynolds  was  killed,  whose  fall  was  mourned 
by  the  whole  army ;  and  it  was  well  said  of  him  as  of  an  old-world 
hero  :  "  No  man  died  on  that  field  with  more  glory  than  he.  Yet 
many  died  there  and  there  was  much  glory." 

The  writer  was  standing  nearby  as  Archer's  disconsolate  "  Johnnies," 
under  Federal  guard,  were  being  marched  off  the  field  and  into  the 
road  ;  and  despite  the  seriousness  of  the  moment,  with  shot  and  shell 
whizzing  through  the  air,  and  wounded  and  dying  comrades  all  around 
us,  there  was  a  general  laugh  as  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
in  the  shrill  accents  and  inimitable  patois  of  the  South,  yelled  out 
this  unique  command,  which  could  not  certainly  be  found  in  "  Har- 
dee's Tactics  "  :   "By  twos,  into  fours,  right  smart  —  git !  " 

It  was  during  this  battle  that  our  comrade  Roland  Morris,  color 
sergeant,  was  killed.  His  death  was  unusually  pathetic,  inasmuch  as 
the  colors  had  been  taken  away  from  him  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
battle  because  of  his  leaving  the  ranks,  without  permission,  to  visit 
some  friends  he  had  made  during  our  early  service  in  Maryland. 
The  morning  of  the  battle,  with  tears  he  begged  the  colonel  to 
return  the  colors  to  him,  and  after  being  admonished  not  to  repeat 
the  offence  they  were  returned  to  him.  He  was  a  student  in 
Heidelberg  when  the  war  broke  out  and  hastened  home  to  join  the 
Thirteenth  and  went  with  it  to  the  front.  He  was  an  attractive 
young  fellow,  of  great  popularity  among  his  comrades,  so  that  his 
death  made  a  deeper  impression  than  ordinary. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Company  A  was  the  color  company  at  the 
time,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  that  company,  whose  modesty 
makes  it  a  condition  that  his  name  shall  not  be  specifically  mentioned, 
though  we  all  know  and  love  him,  has  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  event  and  of  other  occurrences  of  that  memorable 
day  which  is  herewith  transcribed  in  his  own  words  : 

The  writer  will  ever  remember  how  our  beloved  comrade,  Color-Ser- 
geant Morris,  on  the  morning  march  from  Marsh  creek  was  the  life  of 
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the  company,  full  of  fun  and  making  us  all  feel  "  gay  and  happy"  with  his 
jokes  and  high  spirits.  •  How  little  did  he  or  any  of  us  imagine  that  in  a 
few  short  hours  he  would  answer  to  the  last  roll-call  on  the  field  of  honor! 
As  we  approached  Gettysburg  we  could  hear  firing  ahead  of  us.  We  were 
advanced  across  the  field  to  the  Lutheran  seminary  and  there  heard  with 
deep  regret  that  our  esteemed  commander,  General  Reynolds,  had  been 
killed. 

We  hastily  threw  up  breastworks  here,  but  did  not  long  occupy  them,  as 
orders  soon  came  for  us  to  advance  to  the  front.  We  reached  an  oak  grove 
near  the  Mummasburg  road.  Across  the  road  was  a  barn  occupied  by  some 
of  the  rebels  who  made  us  their  mark;  and  it  was  here  and  from  one  of 
their  sharpshooters  that  Morris  received  his  mortal  wound.  I  saw  him 
"when  he  was  shot;  he  leaped  into  the  air  and  fell  to  the  ground,  strug- 
gling and  crying  in  agony.  The  rebel  bullet  passed  through  his  breast 
apparently.  I  detailed  two  comrades  to  take  him  to  the  rear,  and  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

There  was  a  sunken  road  in  our  front,  and  in  this  a  rebel  brigade  found 
themselves  involved  as  they  attempted  to  charge  us.  But  they  couldn't 
stand  our  fire  when  they  ascended  the  bank,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.  I  remember,  as  one  of  those 
comical  sights  that  will  intrude  even  in  the  most  serious  of  moments,  per- 
ceiving Sergeant  Whiston,  of  Company  A,  holding  in  each  hand  two  rebel 
officers'  swords  which  in  their  eager  haste  to  surrender,  their  owners  had 
thrust  upon  him,  his  face  wearing  such  a  look  of  helpless  bewilderment 
and  his  attitude  denoting  such  utter  incapacity  to  know  what  to  do  with 
his  prizes,  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  the  temptation  to  laugh.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  became  of  those  four  swords,  but  could  never 
learn.  It  was  now  getting  late  and  the  regiment  was  being  thinned  in 
numbers,  when  a  staff  officer  rode  up  and  asked  who  was  in  command.  I 
found  that  I  was  the  ranking  officer  and  was  told  by  him  to  order  the  men 
to  fall  back.  This  we  did  as  far  as  the  railroad  cut,  where  we  received  a 
heavy  fire.  A  corporal  who  had  the  colors  was  severely  wounded  here  and 
I  took  the  flag  and  carried  it  along  to  the  main  street  of  the  town  where  I 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebels,  who  were  now  pouring  in  in  large 
numbers.  In  the  doorways  of  the  houses  were  many  of  our  officers  and 
men  who  offered  to  make  room  for  us;  but  I  felt  that  having  command  of 
the  color  company  it  was  my  duty  to  save  the  colors.  I  finally  reached 
Cemetery  hill,  where  I  found  a  small  number  of  the  regiment  who,  like 
myself,  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  day. 

The  story  of  the  First  Corps'  heroic  struggle  to  hold  Seminary 
ridge  until  Meade  could  concentrate  his  scattered  army  on  Cemetery 
ridge,  which  Reynolds'  last  report  advised,  and  which  recommenda- 
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tion  Hancock  later  in  the  day  confirmed,  is  written  in  history  indeed, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  as  an  instance  of  persistent  cour- 
age and  intelligent  and  deliberate  self-immolation. 

With  but  a  little  more  than  8,000  men  it  held  Seminary  ridge 
against  three  times  its  own  number  for  hours  of  almost  incessant 
fighting,  until  the  Eleventh  Corps  came  to  its  assistance,  and  it  left 
nearly  one-half  of  its  men  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Even 
after  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  retreated  to  Cemetery  hill,  it  obstinately 
refused  to  yield  until,  with  its  flanks  enveloped  and  pressed  by  the 
Confederates  in  overwhelming  numbers,  it  sullenly  fell  back. 

In  the  first  day's  battle  Massachusetts  was  represented  by  three 
regiments  only,  the  Twelfth,  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Thirty-third, 
veteran  organizations,  whose  losses  speak  for  their  soldierly  conduct ; 
that  of  the  former  being  119,  of  the  latter  45,  while  the  Thirteenth 
lost  185  out  of  a  total  of  284  officers  and  men  reporting  for  duty 
that  morning.  This  last  far  exceeded  the  losses  of  any  one  of  the 
24  organizations  of  this  State  that  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the 
following  days,  though  all  were  quite  decimated. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here,  nor  is  it  a  mere  figure  of 
speech  to  say,  that  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  the  old  Bay  State,  which 
has  been  so  freely  spilled  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  heretofore, 
was  poured  out  in  torrents  on  the  aceldama  of  Gettysburg,  the  total 
sum  of  Massachusetts'  killed  and  wounded  there  being  1,218,  with 
319  missing,  exceeding  the  casualties  respectively  of  all  other  States 
excepting  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

How  the  remnants  of  the  First  Corps  reached  Cemetery  hill,  the 
haven  of  refuge  they  were  ordered  to  seek,  is  mainly  a  history  of 
individuals  which  only  the  survivors  can  tell.  It  was  not  as  an  army 
corps,  nor  as  brigades,  hardly  even  as  regiments,  that  they  got  there, 
but  for  the  most  part  singly  or  in  twos  and  threes,  some  rushing 
through  the  town  and  right  into  the  arms  of  the  Confederates,  who 
were  already  pouring  into  its  streets ;  others  following  the  railroad 
cut  outside  the  village,  which  proved  a  safe  avenue  of  escape. 

Once  on  the  hill,  by  that  law  of  attraction  and  cohesion  which 
makes  like  seek  like,  each  of  the  various  organizations  gradually 
gathered  its  own  together.     The  Eleventh  Corps  was  already  there, 
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and  its  batteries  in  position  ;  apparently  our  foes  had  no  stomachs 
for  following  up  their  victory  on  discovering  such  to  be  the  fact.  At 
all  events  we  were  not  disturbed,  although  at  our  right  toward  Culp's 
hill  sounds  of  a  fierce  conflict  were  heard.  But  at  last  night  fell, 
and  so  closed  the  first  day  of  Gettysburg. 

SECOND    AND    THIRD    DAYS'    FIGHTS. 

Thus  far  our  regiment  had  had  its  full  share  in  the  glorious  work 
of  the  First  Corps,  and  had  duly  rendered  its  meed  of  sacrifice. 
What  remained  for  it  to  do  was  done  in  the  same  spirit  of  devotion, 
although  our  part  henceforth  was  to  be  blended  with  the  collective 
energies  and  movements  as  of  a  vast  machine,  the  workings  of  whose 
inner  elements,  however  useful  and  essential,  are  mainly  unseen. 

During  the  night  the  various  scattered  army  corps  began  to  pour 
in  and  assume  their  assigned  positions  on  Cemetery  ridge.  The 
dawn  of  the  second  day  presented  a  formidable  sight  to  the  Con- 
federates on  the  opposite  heights.  Meade's  army  was  seen  strung 
along  from  Cemetery  hill  to  Little  Round  Top,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  his  cannon  occupving  the  high  points  of  advantage,  while 
strong  entrenchments,  showing  the  herculean  labors  of  the  night, 
and  bristling  with  infantry,  presented  an  embattlement  front  that 
seemed  impregnable. 

And  so  did  it  appear,  according  to  their  testimony,  to  more  than 
one  of  Lee's  generals  if  it  did  not  to  himself.  But  Lee  had  no  al- 
ternative than  to  pursue  the  offensive  to  the  bitter  end.  It  was  not 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  however,  that  the 
first  of  the  elaborate  movements  he  had  planned  began  by  Long- 
street's  assault  on  our  left.  The  action  gradually  extended  along 
the  entire  line,  resulting  in  a  general  repulse  except  only  at  Culp's 
hill,  where  a  temporary  success  was  gained. 

Supporting  batteries,  being  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  line  to 
another  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arose,  always  exposed,  but 
relieved  from  participating  in  the  actual  fighting  on  account  of  our 
hardships  of  the  previous  day,  these  constituted  our  chief  contribu- 
tions to  the  operations  of  July  2  and  3. 

No  one  who  observed  it  will  ever  forget  the  dramatic  event  of  the 
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last  day.  All  that  morning  the  mutual  preparations  for  the  final 
struggle  were  apparent  to  both  the  contending  armies.  That  a  re- 
newed assault  on  our  lines  was  intended  and  was  inevitable  was  the 
general  expectation,  but  where  was  it  to  fall  and  how? 

We  had  long  to  wait,  but  the  delay,  every  moment  of  it,  was 
precious  to  General  Meade,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  to  strengthen 
our  lines,  get  extra  ammunition  to  the  front,  and  bring  up  fresh 
troops. 

The  long  silence  that  preceded  the  rebel  advance  was  wearing  to 
the  strained  nerves  and  oppressive  to  the  mind.  It  was  literally  felt, 
like  the  ominous  stillness  which  frequently  precedes  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion  of  nature  when  the  elements  seem  to  be  gathering 
their  forces  for  some  awful  outburst.  At  last,  at  one  o'clock,  the 
signal  came,  the  blow  fell ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  rebel  guns 
thundered  from  Seminary  ridge  and  Meade's  ninety  cannon  replied. 

It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  try  and  convey  an  adequate  impression 
of  that  hideous  volume  of  sound  that  for  two  hours  rolled  through 
the  little  valley  and  prolonged  its  reverberations  among  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  When  it  ceased,  long  lines  of  gray-clad  men 
were  seen  filing  down  from  the  opposite  slopes  and  forming  into 
columns  of  assault. 

The  story  of  Pickett's  magnificent  charge  has  been  told  repeatedly, 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  and  is  too  familiar  to  require  recital  here. 
We  witnessed  a  portion  of  the  assault  and  had  nearly  taken  part  in 
its  repulsion,  but  arrived  at  the  point  which  we  had  been  summoned 
to  strengthen  only  in  time  to  see  the  remnants  of  the  shattered  rebel 
brigades  flying  across  the  fields  to  the  shelter  of  their  lines. 

We  shared,  however,  in  the  mad  cheering  and  shouting  of  our 
comrades  in  celebration  of  the  victory  their  valor  had  so  signally 
won.  For,  although  there  was  still  some  desultory  fighting  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  field,  Pickett's  defeat  was  the  deathblow  to  Lee's 
plans  and  practically  ended  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

No  battle  decisive  of  a  campaign  or  of  a  war  was  ever  more  beset 
with  afterdoubts  and  recriminations  than  that  of  Gettysburg.  The 
mistakes  of  generals  are  always  fruitful  themes  for  criticism.  Both 
Meade  and  Lee  have  been  condemned,  the  first  for  not  following  up 
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the  repulse  of  Pickett  with  a  counter-assault,  and  the  latter  for  hav- 
ing ordered  that  ill-fated  attempt,  and  also  for  delivering  battle  at  all 
at  Gettysburg. 

However  pertinent  the  strictures  in  the  latter  instance  may  be,  it 
should  be  remembered  in  Meade's  favor  that  he  had  held  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  but  two  days  when  the  battle  opened, 
was  known  to  only  a  small  portion  of  his  troops,  and  was  obliged  to 
master,  and  at  a  supreme  moment,  the  details  and  plans  of  a  most 
important  campaign  of  which  he  could  previously  have  had  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge. 

Under  such  circumstances  and  considering  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities he  must  assume  if  he  imperilled  his  assured  victory  by  an 
attempt  to  extend  it  where  the  chances  of  success  were  clouded  by 
extreme  doubt,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Union  commander  hesitated 
to  order  the  return  stroke  at  the  moment  when  it  could  only  be 
effective  —  and  that  was  at  once  —  and  so  lost  his  opportunity.  In 
less  than  an  hour  Lee  had  strengthened  his  lines  and  reformed  his 
battalions,  and  was  prepared  for  the  assault  that  he  fully  expected 
would  follow. 

Some  critics,  too,  have  sought  to  belittle  Meade  by  ascribing  the 
credit  of  the  victory  to  this  or  that  general,  rather  than  to  him.  The 
axiom  is  well  established,  however,  that  the  commanding  officer  who 
plans  or  approves  the  various  operations  of  a  battle  or  campaign  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  superior  honors  if  victory  is  the  result,  as  he 
must  suffer  the  discredit  in  case  of  defeat. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  developed  considerable  acrimony 
some  years  ago,  which  was  typically  and  humorously  illustrated  by  a 
little  ballad  that  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time, 
entitled,  "  The  Hero  of  Gettysburg." 

It  represented  a  stranger  meeting  several  old  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield,  each  of  whom  claimed  that  title  for  his  favorite  corps 
commander,  Meade's  name,  much  to  the  bewildered  visitor's  sur- 
prise, not  being  mentioned  at  all.  He  thereupon  expresses  a  thought 
that  will  be  satisfying  and  convincing  to  a  very  large  class  of  the 
people  when  in  the  concluding  stanza  he  says : 
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: 


"  So  I  have  come  lo  the  conclusion 
That  the  hero  of  the  fight, 
Was  each-. man  who  did  his  duty, 
And  I  know  you'll  say  I'm  right." 

The  losses  of  both  armies  at  Gettysburg  have  been  variously  com- 
puted, but  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  statement :  Meade's 
returns  give  Federals  killed,  3,072  ;  wounded,  14,497  ;  missing, 
5,434;  total,  23,003.  Lee  reported  Confederates  killed,  2,592; 
wounded,  12,709;  missing,  5,150;  total,  20,451. 

As  an  instance  of  Lee's  defective  returns,  however,  we  actually 
held  over  13,000  prisoners,  S,ooo  more  than  he  admits;  and  some 
Confederate  generals  since  the  war  have  acknowledged  that  their 
total  losses  amounted  to  fully  35,000  men. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  field  of  Gettysburg  to-day  is  the  im- 
pressive and  imposing  array  of  monuments  which  characterizes  its 
remarkable  embellishment.  Each  of  these  memorials  has  a  heroic 
as  well  as  a  pathetic  history.  They  mark  with  an  accuracy  never 
before  attained  in  battlefield  preservation  the  positions  held  by  the 
different  organizations  engaged  on  the  Union  side  during  the  three 
days'  engagement.  The  Confederate  positions  have  likewise  been 
indicated  by  markers. 

The  patriotic  liberality  of  the  general  government,  together  with 
that  of  the  18  States  represented  by  troops  engaged  in  the  battle, 
has  accomplished  in  this  spot  of  hallowed  memories  one  of  the  most 
unique,  decorative,  and  preservative  effects  ever  conceived  for  per- 
petuating an  historical  event.  There  are  over  600  of  these  monu- 
ments and  markers,  all  of  them  strikingly  appropriate,  and  some  of 
them  are  costly  works  of  art.  Massachusetts  has  24  of  these  memo- 
rials. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  our  own  regimental  associations, 
the  Second  Massachusetts,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  marking  these 
positions  by  placing  a  stone  there  commemorative  of  its  part  in  the 
action.  This  was  dedicated  in  1879,  anc^  excited  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion with  the  result  as  stated. 

In  the  national  cemetery,  which  contains  1 7  acres,  and  is  situated 
"on  Cemetery  hill,  the  government  in  1869  erected  a  granite  memo- 
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rial  shaft,  which  is  60  feet  high  and  25  feet  square  at  the  base. 
This  magnificent  monument  dominates  the  scene,  and  fittingly  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  impressive  rows  of  headstones  that  mark  the 
3,575  graves  of  Union  soldiers  resting  there,  and  of  which  1,608  com- 
pose the  unknown  dead.  Massachusetts  has  159  of  her  patriot  sons 
buried  in  the  national  cemetery. 

This  beautiful  burying-place  of  the  nation's  heroes  was  dedicated 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1S63,  when  Edward  Everett  delivered  the 
scholarly  oration  that  has  been  long  forgotten,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  the  simple,  tender,  unstudied  prose  poem  —  so  like  himself 
—  that  is  immortal. 

George  E.  Jepson. 

REFLECTIONS   OF   A   PRIVATE. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  Grand  Army  in  Washington,  this  year,  a 
circular  was  issued  by  the  First  Corps,  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Organizations  Comprising  the  First  Army  Corps. 

Indiana  —  Cavalry :  Third  (detachment).  Artillery:  Sixteenth  battery.  Infantry: 
Seventh  and  Nineteenth. 

Maine  —  Cavalry:  First.  Artillery:  Second,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  batteries.  In- 
fantry: Fifth  and  Sixteenth. 

Maryland  —  Artillery  :  Battery  A.      Infantry  :  First,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth. 

Massachusetts  —  Infantry  :  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Thirty-ninth. 

Michigan  —  Infantry:  Twenty-fourth. 

New  Hampshire  —  Artillery:  First  battery. 

New  York —Cavalry :  First  and  Second.  Artillery:  Batteries  C,  E,  F,  H,  and  L 
(First  Light).  Infantry:  Fifteenth  (Engineers),  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth,  Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second,  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty  sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  Thirtieth, 
Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  Thirty-hfth,  Fiftieth  (Engineers),  Seventy-sixth,  Eightieth 
(Twentieth  Militia),  Eighty-third  (Ninth  Militia),  Eighty-fourth  (Fourteenth  Brooklyn), 
Ninety-fourth,  Ninety-fifth,  Ninety-seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth,  One  Hundred  and 
Fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh,  and  First  Battalion  Sharpshooters. 

New  Jersey  —  Cavalry :  First.  Artillery:  First  battery.  Infantry:  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-first. 

Pennsylvania  —  Cavalry  :  First.  Artillery:  Batteries  A,  B,  F,  and  G  (First  Light), 
and  C  and  D  (Independent).  Infantry  :  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh, Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  or  First  Rifles  (Reserves},  Eleventh, 
Fifty-sixth,  Eighty-fourth,  Eighty-eighth,  Ninetieth,  Ninety-fifth,  Ninety-sixth,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty- fifth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth,  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth,  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first. 
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Rhode  Island  —  Cavalry  :  First.     Artillery:  Battery  D  (First  Light). 
United  States  —  Artillery :  Batteries  D  (Second),  B  and  E  (Fourth),  and  C   (Fifth). 
Sharpshooters  :  Second. 
Vekmont—  Infantry:  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth. 
WISCONSIN —  Infantry:  Second,  Sixth,  and  Seventh. 
West  Virginia  —  Infantry:  First. 

Headquarters  First  Army  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October,  1902. 

Dear  Comrade: 


The  committee  from  the  resident  members  of  the  old  First  Army  Corps, 
to  which  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  for  a  reunion  and 
camp-fire,  express  the  hope  that  you  may  find  it  possible  to  let  us  see 
your  face  on  that  occasion,  grasp  you  by  the  hand,  and,  with  us,  hear  the 
praises  of  the  old  First  Corps  sounded  forth  once  more. 


This  much  we  have  quoted  from  the  circular  because  it  recalls 
an  experience  some  of  the  Thirteenth  had  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Boston.  It  is  the 
custom  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  society  for  each  corps  associa- 
tion to  hold  a  meeting  and  elect  a  president,  which  officer,  by 
virtue  of  such  election,  becomes  a  vice-president  of  the  parent 
society.  Some  of  us,  having  previously  joined  the  First  Corps  Asso- 
ciation, felt  a  deep  interest  in  its  doings  at  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
and  a  still  deeper  interest  when  we  learned  that  the  name  of  Captain 
Moses  P.  Palmer  was  suggested  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  members  of  the  Thirteenth  outnumbered  all  others  at  the  hour 
of  the  meeting.  Our  candidate  had  been  an  excellent  officer,  with 
a  fine  record  as  a  soldier,  had  lost  a  leg  during  his  service,  and  was 
a  gentleman  highly  esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived 
and  where  he  often  had  been  honored  by  election  to  prominent  civil 
positions. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Captain  Palmer  was  likely  to  be 
elected,  a  cold  wave 'came  over  the  meeting,  and  it  was  found  nec- 
essary, if  the  plan  already  cut -and  dried  was  to  be  carried  out,  that 
the  meeting  must  be  held  without  our  presence.     Accordingly,  by 
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some  mysterious  arrangement,  the  meeting  was  dissolved,  and  an 
election  took  place  elsewhere  than  in  the  room  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  we  have  reason  to  believe. 

We  made  a  business  of  attending  meetings  of  this  society  for  a 
few  years,  but  it  was  evident  we  were  not  wanted ;  so  when  we  read 
such  circulars  as  the  one  issued  this  year,  our  minds  are  filled  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty  about  its  sincerity. 

Very  few  survivors  of  the  First  Corps  would  care  to  listen  to  a 
recitation  of  praises  of  what  it  did  as  suggested  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  above. 

When  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  met  at  Concord, 
N.H.,  it  received  an  invitation  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a  certain 
club,  and  we  were  told  by  a  member  of  the  First  Corps,  who  was 
addressed  as  "  Major,"  that  being  only  a  private  soldier  we  might 
find  it  embarrassing  to  accept  the  invitation,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  only  commissioned  officers  present,  and  that  we  might  be  lonely. 
Knowing  no  reason  why  we  should  be  lonely  among  the  members  of 
any  corps  or  any  army  in  which  we  served,  we  declined  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  very  thoughtful  suggestion.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  club,  a  distinguished  officer  during  the  war,  an  old  and  a  very 
particular  friend,  insisted  upon  our  going,  and  told  with  glee  the 
story  we  have  just  related  to  several  persons  in  the  club  and  within 
hearing  of  the  "  Major,"  whose  advice  had  been  so  free,  and  we 
were  taken  to  task  by  him  for  having  repeated  to  others  a  confiden- 
tial communication,  concluding  with  the  remark,  "  You  are  no 
gentleman." 

He  seemed  to  think  it  was  rather  shabby  on  our  part  to  repeat 
his  confidential  communication,  but  how  were  we  to  know  that  he 
wished  his  good  deeds  hidden  under  a  bushel?  Anxious  to  make 
known  his  good  intentions  in  our  behalf,  we  mentioned  it  to  the  very 
man,  of  all  others,  whom  we  felt  would  be  pleased  at  the  intelligence 
of  a  brother  officer.  Nor  was  it  our  fault  that  others  treated 
his  good  intentions  with  hilarity.     As  he  left  the  club  we  inquired  of 

General  D his   name,   but   he  could   only  remember  that   his 

initials  were  D.  F.  Like  General  McLellan,  we  were  so  long  making 
up  our  mind  whether  to  reply  by  the  retort  courteous  or  the  retort 
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direct,  that  he  disappeared  from  the  club  without  even  receiving  from 
us  the  proper  military  salute. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  we  were  introduced  as  a  "colonel "  to  our 
old  brigade  commander,  General  Gibbons.  In  order  that  he  might 
know  we  were  not  posing  as  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  we  at  once 
informed  him  that  our  only  rank  was  that  of  a  private  soldier.  His 
cordiality  was  so  hearty  and  so  sincere  that  we  forgot  to  be  "  lonely," 
as  was  expected  of  us.  He  introduced  us  to  General  Parke,  who 
was  pleased  and  as  affable  as  could  be,  and  certainly  with  the  backing 
of  these  two  eminent  soldiers  we  had  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of 
having  been  "  only  a  private  soldier." 

In  all  walks  of  life  there  will  be  seen  men  who  become  inflated 
with  importance  and  conceit  as  they  are  lifted  into  prominence, 
however  slight  a  rise  it  may  be.  During  our  service  in  the  army 
this  was  particularly  noticeable  among  those  who,  having  neither 
sense  nor  ability,  made  up  for  the  loss  by  arrogance  toward  those 
whom  they  considered  their  inferiors.  Some  of  these  men  did 
nothing  during  the  war,  and  did  it  mighty  well. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  it  was  supposed  this  feeling  of 
superiority  would  disappear,  but  the  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  it  has 
not.  These  men  still  feel  the  importance  of  command,  though  they 
have  it  not,  and  many  of  them  feel  uncomfortable  when  finding 
themselves  in  the  company  of  private  soldiers.  They  don't  exactly 
like  to  be  seen  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  men  who  only  carried  a 
gun.  There  is  something  about  "  only  a  private  "  that  disturbs  their 
equanimity.  If  a  private  happens  to  be  in  their  company  he  must 
be  introduced  to  their  friends  as  a  captain,  major,  or  colonel,  as  if 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  being  found  in  such  companionship.  We 
recall  an  instance  which  happened  to  us  some  years  ago.  We  were 
introduced  to  an  ex- officer  of  the  navy  by  an  old  comrade  of  Com- 
pany B,  who,  having  served  three  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  Thirteenth, 
received,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  an  appointment  as  assistant  pay- 
master in  the  navy,  though  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  full  paymaster.  We  both  were  invited  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  which  was  to  take  place  the  same 
evening   at   Young's    Hotel.      Not  anticipating   any   difficulty,    we 
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inquired  rather  jocosely  if  there  was  any  objection  to  our  presence, 
inasmuch  as  we  were  only  a  private  soldier.  "  Is  that  so?  "  said  he, 
"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you  !  "  and  on  that  account  felt  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  invitation.  We  had  on  several  occasions  been  given  to 
understand  that  difference  in  rank,  had  not  become  obliterated  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  but  we  were  wholly  unprepared  for  this  exhibition 
of  priggishness.  While  he  was  absent  procuring  a  card,  we  inquired 
what  his  rank  and  service  might  be,  and  we  learned  that  during  the 
month  of  April,  1S65,  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  pay- 
master in  the  navy,  and  after  an  arduous  campaign  of  two  weeks 
with  his  tailor,  he  reported  at  Washington  for  duty,  and  was  promptly 
discharged.  Fourteen  days'  service  as  assistant  paymaster  in  the 
navy  !  How  thrilling  must  be  his  recollection  of  the  startling  events 
that  comprised  his  appointment  and  discharge  !  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  him  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  great  naval  hero  Casa- 
bianca,  who  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  orders  of  A.  S.  S. 
and  D.  F.  through  the  influence  (curiously  enough)  of  Mrs.  Hemans 
who,  though  not  herself  a  good  sailor,  knew  how  to  immortalize  one 
that  was.  His  eldest  son  followed  him  in  these  orders,  and  so  on 
down  to  our  hero.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  he  came  naturally 
by  that  instinct  for  tar  which  prompted  him  to  enter  the  navy  rather 
than  the  army.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  naval  heroes  to  compress 
a  naval  career  into  so  compact  a  space  as  fourteen  days.  In  this 
respect  he  excels  the  most  distinguished  naval  heroes  of  which  there 
is  any  mention  in  history. 

What  a  noble  career  for  the  eldest  son  to  inherit,  and  how  proud 
he  will  feel  as  he  gazes  on  the  bronze  tablet  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  by  the  Loyal  Legion,  that  future  generations  may  know  when 
the  descendant  of  the  great  Casabianca  passed  away  !  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  notwithstanding  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  tablets 

says  they  are  placed  to  the  memory  of by  the  Loyal  Legion, 

the  expense  is  borne  by  the  family  or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The 
opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the  younger  sons to  chip  in  toward  pay- 
ing the  expense  of  honoring  the  "  old  man."  How  the  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son  will  search  among  libraries  for  a  biography  of  the 
campaigns  and  sea-fights  of  his  grandfather,  and  how  his  eldest  son 
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will  curse  his  grandfather  for  not  having  a  biography  written  at  a 
time  when  everybody  knew  about  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  G.  G.  F.  ! 
And  how  his  eldest  son  will  crib  from  many  books  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  next  eldest  son  who  will  have  a  portrait  of  his  ancestor 
painted  and  framed,  with  the  inscription  — 

11  The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead," 

so  that  his  eldest  son  may  know  that  he  was  a  descendant  from  one 
of  the  great  naval  heroes  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he  will  pass  along  to 
his  eldest  son  the  biography  that  has  been  written  to  go  with  the 
portrait ! 

How  much  the  Loyal  Legion  has  been  the  means  of  fostering  or 
encouraging  the  priggishness  exhibited  by  some  of  its  members  and 
some  of  its  "  eldest  sons  "  on  many  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  propriety  of  an  association  of 
officers  who  served  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  or  any  other  war. 
The  error  made  by  the  Loyal  Legion  was  admitting  to  membership 
persons  who  were  not  in  the  army  at  all,  thereby  implying  a  reproach 
on  the  rank  and  file  as  not  being  good  enough  for  companionship, 
no  matter  how  honorable  their  service.  We  have  many  friends  in 
the  Loyal  Legion,  who  detest  the  pretence  and  humbug  exhibited  by 
those  silly  specimens  that  fee]  they  have  a  dignity  to  uphold.  Nor 
do  we  think  any  of  them  believe  in  so  ridiculous  a  perpetuation,  in  a 
republic  like  ours,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum,  which  is  a  very  unrepublican  custom,  to  say  the  least.  It 
will  be  grand  sight  when  the  final  trump  is  sounded  and  "  officers 
and  gentlemen,"  having  grabbed  their  bronze  tablets,  march  into 
Paradise  between  two  lines  of  private  soldiers  at  "  present  arms." 
On  that  occasion  let  no  man  grin  until  the  last  "  officer  and  gentle- 
man "  has  passed  in  and  the  gate  closed. 

Lest  it  be  thought  we  are  prompted  by  envy  to  write  in  such  wise, 
we  have  to  say  that  we  would  not  exchange  our  experience  as  a 
private  soldier  for  that  of  any  man  who  only  wore  shoulder-straps. 
Of  course  the  fighting  in  the  civil  war  does  not  compare  with  the 
slaughter  at  San  Juan  hill,  where  several  men  were  killed,  but  such 
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knowledge  as  we  did  gain  has  satisfied  our  longing  for  the  profession 
of  arms,  which  is  said  to  make  bad  men  worse. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  in  company  with  a  man  —  captain  of  a 
company  during  the  Civil  War —  who  was  explaining  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  lack  of  respect  shown  by  young  people  toward  their 
elders,  and  persons  of  rank,  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  ex 
ample  set  by  their  fathers,  many  of  whom  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  for  very  soon  after  the  war  he  noticed  how  men  ceased  to 
show  that  deference  toward  their  former  superior  officers  that  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  men  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  subordi- 
nation and  discipline.  Under  the  impression  that  this  was  a  stroke 
of  humor,  we  laughed,  but  the  captain,  having  no  sense  of  humor, 
failed  to  understand  our  mirth  until  it  was  explained  to  him  that  we 
had  served  as  a  private  soldier.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  pity  for 
these  men  when  we  think  of  the  disappointment  that  awaits  them  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  as  they  behold  the  sign,  "  No  jackasses  admitted 
here."  They  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  other  place,  for  that  is 
filled  with  rollicking,  good-natured  fellows  who  would  not  submit  to 
airs  of  superiority  in  any  one.  Alas,  how  lonely  they  will  be  !  Long 
may  it  be  before  these  men  see  their  own  silliness,  for  when  they  do, 
the  private  soldier  will  have  lost  one  of  the  humorous  sides  of  his 
army  life  ! 

In  concluding  this  gibe  of  ours,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  two  distinguished  privates  whose  names  have  been 
honored  all  over  this  broad  land  and  even  in  other  lands.  We  refer 
to  Private  Wray  and  Private  Grounds.  Their  deeds  have  been  re- 
corded among  the  records  of  the  probate  courts,  and  both  rich  and 
poor  alike  have  honored  their  memories  by  tablets  placed  in  con- 
spicuous spots  in  every  city  and  town,  and  in  every  hamlet  and 
village  where  brave  deeds  are  honored.  The  Loyal  Legion  may 
exclude  them  from  membership,  but  the  world  will  continue  to 
cherish  their  names.  The  words  "Dangerous  passing  "  which  are 
seen  so  often  on  memorials  to  Private  Way,  are  an  additional  tribute 
to  his  valor  as  well  as  to  the  impetuousness  of  his  temper,  and  few 
people  have  the  temerity  to  step  on  Private  Grounds.  Meantime 
the  names  of  General  Disaster  and  General  Debility  are  by-words  of 
reproach. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
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THIRTEENTH    MASSACHUSETTS   REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1905. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Association  : 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  will  take  place  at  Young's  Hotel 
in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  December,  at  six  p.m. 
Tickets  for  the  dinner  will  be  $1.50  each. 

Our  last  meeting  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1904,  during 
the  annual  encampment  of  the  G.A.R.  in  Boston.  To  this  fact  we 
are  indebted  for  the  unusual  number  present  at  our  gathering. 

The  enclosed  postal  is  for  sending  word  to  the  secretary  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  present.  It  will  assist  him  very  much  if  you  will 
answer  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  is  as  follows  : 

Chas.  E.  Howe,  President. 
Florentine  A.  Jones,    Vice-President. 
Chas.   E.   Davis,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
George  E.  Jepson. 
Lysander  P.  Parker. 

The  following  comrades  were  present  : 

Thomas  L.  Appleton.  Chas.  H.  Bingham. 
Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  Lewiston,  Me.       Alfred  II.  Blake. 

James  Bacon.  J.  P.  Blake. 

x\ustin  C  Beck.  Edwin  H.  Brigham. 

Clarence  H.  Bell.  Alfred  H.  Brigham. 

James  II.  Belser.  Geo.  II.   Brigham. 

Herbert  Bent.  Ralph  P.  Brigham. 

N.  F.  Berry.  C  H.  Brown. 

Abraham  Bigelow.  Chas.  F.  Bryant. 
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Walter  C.  Bryant. 

John  C.  Burke. 

Chas.  E    Coffin,  Berwick,  Me. 

J.  W.  Colcord. 

Chas.  Collis,  New  York. 

John  F.  Cook. 

Win.  L.  Coon. 

Wm.  L.  Crowe. 

Seth  K.  dishing. 

James  Dammers. 

A.  O.  Davidson. 

E.  P.  Davis. 

Wm.  Wallace  Davis. 

Ambrose  Dawes. 

Thomas  J.  Downev. 

Freeman  H.  Duren. 

E.  A.  Emerson. 

Henry  Epple. 

S.  S.  Everett,  Washington,   D.C. 

Frederic  II.  Fa  v. 

John  S.  Fay. 

John  C.  Ford,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Eugene  Foster. 

Jas.  B.  Fuller. 

S.  E.  Fuller. 

Chas.  R.  Gardner. 

J.  Henry  Gleason. 

James  M.  Gleason. 

S.  S.  Green. 

Samuel  H.  Griffin,  New  York. 

Joseph  Halstrick. 

R.  B.  Henderson. 

Samuel  A.  Hildreth. 

John  M.  Hill. 

Jacob  A.  Howe. 

Josiah  R.  Howe. 

W.  H.  Howe. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Howe. 

Harrison  Hume. 

George  A.  Hussey. 

Geo.  S.  Hutchings. 

C.  F.  Jackson. 

Wm.  P.  Jackson. 

L.  W.  Jennison. 

Edwin  R.  Jenness. 

Geo.  E.  Jepson. 


W.  G.  Johnson. 

W.  De  Haven  Jones. 

Henry  Kellogg,  Jr. 

Geo.  Kimball. 

John  F.  Klenert. 

Anton  Krasinski. 

Geo.  H.  Lehmon. 

S.  A.  Langley. 

A.  C  H.  Laws. 

Fred  A.  Libby. 

Thomas  J.  Little,  Portland,  Me. 

Chas.  S.  Liscom. 

O.  C.  Livermore. 

J.  S.  Lockwood. 

S.  W.  Lufkin. 

Geo.  A.  Lyford,  Rouseville,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Maynard. 

John  McElroy,  Chicago,  111. 

John  H.  Moore. 

J.  M.  Morrill. 

A.  E.  Morse. 

John  A.  Neill,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chas.  J.  Noyes. 

John  A.  Nye. 

Geo.  E.  Orrok. 

James  Orrok. 

C.  E.  Page. 

Elmer  Parker. 

Geo.   H.  Parker. 

L.  P.  Parker. 

P.  L.  Parker. 

W.  H.  H.  Pierce,  Chicago,  111. 

Elliot  C.  Pierce. 

Enoch  C.  Pierce,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

J.  Frank  Pope. 

Eben  Pratt. 

W.  R.  Pratt. 

J.  F.  Ramsay. 

Milton  Reed. 

H.  E.  Renfrew,  Bradford.  Vt. 

W.  H.  H.  Rideout. 

F.  B.  Ripley. 

Wm.  Ross,  Cranston,  R.I. 

L.  H.  Russell. 

Thomas  Ryan. 

J.  M.  Sawtell. 
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Wm.  D.  Serrat. 

Horace  S.  Shepard. 

Morris  H.  Shepard. 

Warren  E.  Shepard. 

Joseph  P.  Silsby. 

David  Sloss,  Chicago,  111. 

Winsor  Smith. 

W.  W.  Sprague,  St.  Johnsbury. 

A.  E.  Stearns. 

A.  C.  Stearns. 

Fred  W.  Stuart. 

Jeremiah  Stuart. 

Walter  E.  Swan. 

Geo.  A.  Tainter. 

Frank  E.  Trask. 

Thomas  F.  Trow. 


Wm.  H.  Trow. 

Samuel  Vaughn 

B.  C.  Waldron,  Sobieski,  Wis. 

D.  G.  Walker. 
M.  H.  Walker. 

Robt.  J    Walker,  Washington,  D.C. 

M.  R.  Walsh. 

Wm.  R.  Warner. 

Lee  Webster,  St.  Louis. 

Samuel   D.  Webster.  St.  Louis. 

A.  D.  Whitman,  Auburn,  Me. 

W.  W.  Williams. 

Frank  P.  Wilton. 

E.  A.  Wood. 
Jas.  A.  Young. 


Our  gathering  was  a  notable  one.  As  a  rule  we  have  depended 
upon  ourselves  for  the  intellectual  part  of  our  entertainment  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  those  of  our  comrades  who  have  endeavored 
to  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  this  line  when  called  upon,  and  often 
at  considerable  sacrifice  to  their  personal  feelings.  Exception  to  the 
rule  has  occurred  when  we  have  been  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  Milton  Reed  and  Hon.  Harrison  Hume,  who  have  occasionally 
attended  our  gatherings,  as  guests  of  two  of  our  comrades.  They 
have  cheerfully  contributed  to  our  enjoyment,  not  only  by  their  pres- 
ence, but  by  words  of  eloquence,  and  thoughts  that  have  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  our  minds.  On  this  occasion  we  had  the  additional 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Hon.  John 
C.  Burke,  of  Lowell,  and  Hon.  Charles  J.  Noyes,  formerly  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  were  highly  entertained.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  with  us  comrades  George  Kimball  of  the  Twelfth 
Massachusetts  and  George  A.  Hussey  of  the  Ninth  New  York,  repre- 
sentatives of  two  regiments  associated  with  us  for  many  months  in 
Hartsuff 's  brigade.  They  are  as  gifted  in  speech  as  they  were  in 
valor  during  their  service,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  gathering  was  the 
address  of  our  comrade,  Melvin  H.  Walker,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  around  the  world.  His  description  of  customs  of  other 
countries,  of  armies,  and  scenes  within  his  observation,  showed  how 
alive  he  was  to  all  that  was  transpiring  about  him,  and  how  profitable 
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Stephen  B.  Winchester,  Co.  E,  Portland,  Me.     .     .  Apr.    4,  1905 

John  McElroy,  Co.  E,  Chicago,  111 July  16,  1905 

Silas  B.  Ball,  Band,  Homer,  111 July  20,  1905 

Jeremiah  P.  Blake,  Co.  E,  Boston Nov.    7,  1905 

Frederick  H.  Morse,  Co.  F,  Marlboro,  Mass.      .     .  Nov.  13,  1905 

The  Librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library  has  requested  to  be 
supplied  with  the  following  numbers  of  our  annual  circular  to  com- 
plete the  set  now  in  its  possession:  1889,1894.  1895.  Any  one 
who  can  spare  these  numbers  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  them  to 
the  secretary  at  Old  Court  House,  Boston,  and  he  will  forward  them 
to  Washington. 

Capt.  Charles  F.  Morse,  who  has  consented  to  the  republication  of 
his  reasons  for  not  meeting  Mosby,  was  a  commissary  of  subsistence 
and  a  graduate  from  the  Thirteenth.  At  one  time  he  was  commissary 
of  all  the  armies  operating  under  Grant.  He  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  knowing  the  doings  of  Mosby's  men,  and  Charley 
Morse  never  made  a  statement  that  was  not  true.  In  this  instance 
he  has  been  obliged  to  refrain  from  relating  all  he  knew  about 
Mosby's  guerillas,  because  a  consideration  for  the  decencies  of  our 
language  will  not  permit  the  publication. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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AN   APOLOGY. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  an  apology,  but 
circumstances  have  occurred  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  so. 
In  writing  our  recollections  we  expressed  somewhat  freely  our 
opinion  of  the  military  snob,  and  gave  illustrations  of  our  experience 
upon  several  occasions.  We  are  told  that  a  private  in  the  Thirteenth, 
who  was  fortunate  enough,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  to 
obtain  an  officer's  commission  in  a  colored  regiment,  says  that  if 
anything  would  make  him  join  the  Loyal  Legion  it  is  what  we  wrote, 
and  that  we  are  mad  because  we  did  not  receive  a  commission. 

We  would  not  intentionally  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  comrade  of 
the  Thirteenth,  but  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  old  comrade 
has  just  ground  to  be  offended  for  not  being  included  in  our  list  of 
"  Little  Jack  Homers."  No  one  can  feel  more  humiliated  than  the 
writer  at  so  grave  an  omission,  and  therefore  we  offer  our  sincere 
and  humble  apology,  and  beg  him  not  to  bear  additional  ill-will 
against  other  meek  and  lowly  privates,  whom  he  may  accidentally 
meet,  because  of  anything  we  have  written. 

A  man  must  be  an  insufferable  ass  to  think  that  anybody  cares 
whether  or  not  he  is  or  ever  was  an  officer  in  the  army.  It  takes 
no  more  intelligence  to  be  the  captain  of  a  company  than  to  be  a 
cowherd.  It  is  necessary  that  he  be  able  to  count  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  one,  —  the  complement  of  a  company.  It  is  important 
that  he  be  able  to  sign  his  name  and  that  he  listen  to  a  roll-call  of 
his  men  without  smiling.  It  would  be  convenient,  when  an  order  is 
given,  "  On  sixth  company  deploy  column"  to  know  when  his  com- 
pany should  move  by  the  right  or  left  flank,  though  not  necessary 
if  his  men  have  average  intelligence. 

When  a  person,  by  reason  of  education,  or  through  the  influence 
of  friends  or  other  fortunate  circumstances,  has  climbed  a  little  higher 
than  his  fellows  on  the  ladder  of  life  and  then  looks  with  disdain 
upon  those  beneath  him,  he  ought  to  be  considered  a  pretty  poor 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  and  if  he  was  south  of  "  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  "  would  be  considered  a  "  d d  ornery  cuss." 

The  Thirteenth  furnished  from  its  ranks  many  officers  for  other 
regiments,  but  with  this  solitary  exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  they 
were  a  credit  to  the  regiment  and  our  drill-master,  —  the  colonel. 
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In  some  instances  they  exhibited  a  high  order  of  intelligence  besides 
conspicuous  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  therefor  by  promotion.  In 
returning  to  companionship  with  their  old   comrades  of   the   Thii 


teenth,  they  evince  none  of  the  snobbishness  we  are  ridiculing,  and 

r  we  ever  met. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 


which  is  frowned  upon  by  every  intelligent  officer  we  ever  met. 
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WHY   WE    WOULDN'T    MEET   MOSBY. 

BY    CHARLES    F.    MORSE. 

Some  years  ago  we  received  an  invitation  to  meet  Col.  John 
S.  Mosby,  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  where  some  misguided  but 
well-intentioned  men,  having  little  acquaintance  with  his  career, 
sought  to  show  him  attentions  which,  in  our  opinion,  were  unmerited. 
We  didn't  accept  it.  We  didn't  want  to  see  him  then,  and  we  never 
wanted  to  when  he  was  a  bushwhacking  guerilla  down  in  Virginia, 
and  was  murdering  Union  soldiers.  The  war  is  over,  and  all  its 
strifes,  animosities,  bitternesses  and  hates  ought  to  be  laid  forever  at 
rest.  We  have  met  a  large  number  of  men,  both  officers  and  privates, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  wrong  side,  and  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  fraternize  with  them,  and  talk  about  the  old  unpleasant- 
ness ;  but  they  were  soldiers,  who  bravely  fought  and  nobly  suffered 
in  a  wrong  cause,  which  now  they  see  was  wrong.  They  were  brave 
soldiers  and  honorable  enemies.  Col.  John  S.  Mosby  was  neither 
a  brave  soldier  nor  an  honorable  enemy.  All  through  the  war  he  led 
a  gang  of  bushwhacking  outlaws,  who,  though  preying  only  on  the 
Union  army  and  its  supplies,  were  none  the  less  a  gang  of  execrable 
thieves,  robbers  and  murderers,  and  John  S.  Mosby  was  as  villainous 
a  scamp  as  any  of  the  detestable  gang  with  which  he  was  connected. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  glibly  talk  about  what  he  and  General 
Stuart  did  in  the  way  of  raids  on  our  supplies,  but  we  have  faith 
enough  in  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  manliness  and  soldierly  qualities  to 
believe  that  if  he  were  where  he  could  hear  this  blustering  braggart 
boast  of  his  achievements,  he  would  promptly  disown  him,  and  deny 
that  he  ever  availed  himself  of  the  dastardly  cut-throat's  help.  Stuart 
was  a  fighter  as  well  as  a  raider.  Mosby  was  an  assassin  as  well  as  a 
thief.  All  through  the  war  he  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  seeking 
chances  to  pillage  and  murder,  and  many  a  noble  officer  and  soldier 
has  been  murdered  and  robbed  by  him  and  his  outlaw  gang. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  while  the  army  under  General  Meade  was 
advancing  toward  the  Rapidan,  after  falling  back  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, when  Lee's  feint  on  Washington  made  that  move  prudent,  a  staff 
officer  of  our  army  had  occasion  to  go  from  the  vicinity  of  Warrenton 
to  Bealton  Station.  His  business  was  urgent,  and  it  not  being  con- 
venient to  take- an  orderly  along  with  him,  he  rode  alone.     When 
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near  Fayetteville  he  was  joined  by  another  person  wearing  a  staff 
officer's  uniform,  but  without  anything  to  indicate  the  corps  he 
belonged  to.  Thinking,  of  course,  that  it  was  one  of  our  own  officers 
he  rode  along  unsuspectingly,  until  a  piece  of  woods  was  reached, 
when  the  stranger  suddenly  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the  officer, 
and,  leaving  him  lying  on  the  ground,  apparently  dead,  hastily  rode 
away  with  his  horse  and  equipments,  probably  not  daring  to  stop 
long  enough  to  strip  him  of  his  uniform. 

That  stranger  was  one  of  Mosby's  men,  if  not  Mosby  himself. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  falling  back  of  Meade's,  one  of  the 
guards  of  the  Third  Corps  supply  train,  a  young  man  from  Malone, 
N.Y.,  belonging  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  N.Y.  Volunteers,  was 
shot  down  in  the  road,  near  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  by  a  bushwhacker 
concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

That  is  the  kind  of  work  Mosby's  men  were  continually  doing, 
and  of  which  Mosby  boastingly  claimed  the  credit. 

After  the  Sixth  Corps  had  repulsed  the  attack  on  Washington,  in 
1864,  it  moved  up  the  Potomac  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it  crossed 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  As  the  corps  pushed  on  up  the  valley, 
the  supply  train  followed,  taking  the  route  via  Charlestown,  where 
John  Brown  was  hung  five  years  before.  Capt.  Evan  M.  Buchanan, 
of  Lochiel,  Penn.,  a  relative  of  the  Camerons,  was  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  third  division.  When  near  Charlestown  some  of 
the  officers  with  the  train  rode  a  little  distance  away  from  the  road, 
to  visit  a  substantial  looking  residence  —  a  notunfrequent  custom,  — 
and  stayed  chatting  with  the  ladies  of  the  household  until  the  rear  of 
the  train  had  passed,  when  they  started  to  catch  up  with  it.  Captain 
Buchanan,  always  rather  moderate  in  his  movements,  was  lingering 
behind,  when  one  of  the  party  advised  him  to  hurry  up  or  he  would 
be  gobbled  by  Mosby's  men.  But  he  didn't  hurry,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  started  off,  leaving  him  behind  with  his  orderly.  Scarcely 
was  the  party  out  of  sight  when  a  squad  of  Mosby's  men  swooped 
down  on  the  house.  The  orderly  escaped,  but  Captain  Buchanan 
was  captured,  and  was  never  seen  alive  again. 

I  James  Harris,   Captain    Buchanan's   clerk,   was    a  cousin  of  Don 

Cameron's  also  and,  with  the  Cameronian  influence  at  Washington, 
was  able  to  make  diligent  search  for  his  chief.  It  was  found  that  he 
had  been  taken  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Plains,  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  mountains,  and  there  killed  and  buried.  After  long  search  the 
place  of  his  burial  was  found,  and  the  body  exhumed,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  his  body  had  been  shockingly  mutilated,  and  that  in 
all  probability  the  mutilation  had  been  done  before  the  death  of  the 
victim  of  the  diabolic  cruelty  ! 

This  was  the  work  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby  and  his  gang. 
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AN  ARMY  CONTRACT. 

BY  C.  E.  DAVIS,  JR. 

The  battle  of  Manassas  occurred  on  Saturday,  Aug.  30,  1862, 
and  is  memorable  to  the  writer  on  account  of  the  remarkable  con- 
tract then  made  by  a  comrade  who,  during  the  carnage  of  that 
battle,  was  overtaken,  and  his  warlike  feelings  completely  subdued 
by  the  "Angel  of  Peace."     While  on  his  way  to  the  rear  the  writer 

was  attended   by   Comrade   A of  Company  B,  who   insisted  on 

accompanying  him  in  spite  of  remonstrance  against  a  useless  and 
for  a  moment  thought  to  be  a  well-intentioned  service.  He  was 
urged  to  return  and  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  where  every  man  was 
needed.     The  writer,  for  reasons  not  worth  mentioning,  was  obliged 

to  stay  and  watch   the  impending   rout,  a  privilege  Comrade  A 

was  not  invested  with.  He  was  reminded  of  the  certainty  of  his 
being  taken  prisoner,  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  would  rather  spend  a 
thousand  years  in  prison  than  go  into  another  battled  As  often 
happens  in  fairy-land  so  it  did  with  him.  His  wish  was  gratified 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  as  he  has  never  been  seen  since  is, 
presumably,  carrying  out  the  offer  so  hastily  made. 

He  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field  six  days  that  he  might  be 
useful  in  fetching  water  to  the  wounded  who  were  unable  to  help 
themselves.  This  service  of  six  days  will  likely  be  deducted  from  his 
thousand  years.     We  hope  for  his  sake  it  will  be. 

At  first  thought  a  thousand  years  seems  a  long  time,  and  we 
thought  our  comrade  was  unduly  prodigal  in  his  offer.  When  one 
comes  to  think  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  however,  it  appears 
altogether  different.  It  is  eight  hundred  years  since  Charlemagne 
flourished,  yet  it  is  only  a  few  months  ago  we  were  reading  about 
his  exploits.  It  is  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  since  the 
great  Caesar  died,  yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  we  were  reading  of 
his  death. 

The  creation  of  mankind  is  beyond  our  recollection,  but  the  Deluge 
must  have  occurred  a  short  time  before  we  were  born,  as  we  recollect 
distinctly  hearing  people  speak  of  Noah  and  his  ark  as  though  it  was 
then  a  recent  occurrence.  Our  Sunday- school  teacher  was  always 
talking  about  Noah  and  his  ark,  as  though  Noah  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  upon  one  occasion  we  ventured  to  ask  where  Noah  lived. 
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With  some  amazement  he  informed  us  that  Noah  was  dead,  and 
everybody  we  asked  corroborated  the  statement.  We  recall  how  sorry 
we  all  were  that  the  old  man  had  passed  away.  This  announcement 
of  his  death  which  occurred  Tour  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago  still  lingers  in  our  minds  —  so  four  thousand  years  is 
no  great  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  one  reads  about  the  great  battles  that  were  fought  during 
the  Civil  War,  how  insignificant  they  seem  compared  with  the 
battles  of  the    Israelites. 

At  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim  there  were  20,000  slain.  At 
the  battle  of  Beth-she-mesh,  where  General  Joshua  was  in  command, 
there  were  fifty  thousand  three  score  and  ten  men  slain.  At  the 
battle  where  Abijah  overcame  Jereboam  the  total  number  was 
1,200,000  men.  Abijah  had  400,000  chosen  men  and  Jereboam  had 
800,000  chosen  men.  Five  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  at  this 
battle  —  more  than  were  slain   at  San  Juan. 

When  King  Jehoshaphat's  army  was  completed  it  was  organized 
as  follows  : 

Captain  Adnah           ......  300,000 

Captain  Jehohanan    ......  2So,ooo 

Captain  Amasiah       ......  200,000 

Captain  Eliada  .......  200,000 

Captain  Jehozabad 180,000 

Total 1,160,000 

The  Bible  says  all  of  these  were  fighting  men  prepared  and  ready  for 
war,  "  and  were  in  addition  to  those  whom  the  King  put  in  the 
fenced  cities  throughout  all  Judah." 

During  the  reign  of  King  Ahaz,  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  slew 
in  Judah  in  one  day  120,000  valiant  men. 

The  statements  here  recorded  are  facts  taken  from  the  Holy  Writ. 
Alongside  of  these  battles  Gettysburg  seems  like  a  skirmish. 

Of  all  the  great  events  chronicled  in  the  Bible,  the  building  of  the 
ark  seems  the  most  extraordinary.  Prior  to  the  Deluge,  Xoah  had 
not  acquired  any  particular  reputation  as  a  navigator,  or  even  a 
shipbuilder.  He  was  about  six  hundred  years  old  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  building  the  ark  and,  considering  it  was  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet  long,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  nearly  one  hun- 
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dred  feet,  and  fifty-two  feet  high,  divided  into  three  stories,  it  seems  a 
marvellous  accomplishment.  It  would  have  made,  in  our  time,  a  fine 
transport  for  troops,  though,  with  only  one  door  and  one  window, 
the  ventilation  might  have  seemed  imperfect  to  our  modern  ideas. 
It  is  not  as  a  navigator  or  shipbuilder  that  we  are  most  impressed 
with  the  genius  of  Noah,  though  of  all  the  navigators  who  have  been 
recorded  on  the  imperishable  roll  of  historic  names  the  most  distin- 
guished is  that  of  Noah.  He  was  the  first  great  navigator  mentioned, 
and  the  ship  he  built  has  never  been  equalled  in  length  until  this 
year  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 
From  India's  coral  strands. 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 
Roll  down  their  golden  sands;  " 

and  Patagonia's  dreary  wastes,  the  grand  procession  of  animals,  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  —  male  and  female,  —  might  be  seen  hurrying  along 
through  pathless  woods,  over  mountains,  across  seas  and  streams  to 
get  aboard  the  van  that  Noah's  wisdom  had  provided  for  their 
comfort  and  safety  during  the  impending  flood. 

Though  the  ark  had  a  rudder,  it  was  without  sails,  and  the  long 
voyage  of  ten  months  without  accident  of  any  kind  to  animals,  rep- 
tiles or  insects  is  testimony  of  Noah's  remarkable  ability  as  one  of 
the  great  captains.  His  remark,  "  There  are  no  flies  on  the  ark," 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  pardonable  exhilaration,  contains  the  only 
words  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  this  remarkable  man. 
"  There  are  no  flies  on  the  ark,"  as  a  saying,  was  not  strictly  true, 
but  in  a  large  sense  it  deserves  immortality.  By  reason  of  its  con- 
ciseness and  its  comprehensiveness,  it  has  acquired,  in  our  time,  a 
good  deal  of  prominence,  as  when  a  person  says,  "  There  were  no 
flies  on  Tom  Reed."  Therefore,  we  are  indebted  to  Noah  for 
giving  to  the  world  this  apt  and  sententious  phrase.  Surely  there 
were  no  flies  on  Noah. 

Some  persons  have  found  fault  with  Noah  because  he  showed  no 
sorrow  that  all  the  people  in  the  world  were  to  be  drowned,  but 
whatever  sorrow  he  may  have  felt,  it  was  tempered  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  creditors  were  among  the  number.  That  a  man 
could  persuade  all  the  animals  of  the  earth  to  voluntarily  go  into 
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such  a  construction,  and  live  peaceably  for  ten  months,  is  amazing. 
The  polar  bear  and  the  Patagonian  reptiles,  male  and  female, 
hustling  to  get  aboard,  after  long  journeys  from  their  native  heaths, 
seems  a  tremendous  undertaking,  but  the  coercive  genius  of  Noah 
overcame  all  obstacles. 

During  our  service  in  the  army  men  used  to  swear  because  Noah 
saved  flies,  mosquitoes,  wood-ticks,  body-lice,  etc.,  when  there  was  so 
golden  an  opportunity  of  ridding  the  world  of  such  pests.  But 
Noah's  mind  was  too  much  occupied  in  collecting  his  menagerie  to 
give  heed  to  small  matters.  He  was  busy  keeping  the  lambs  from 
getting  up  inside  the  lions,  and  the  fleas  from  being  stowed  away 
inside  the  monkeys. 

But  all  this  is  apart  from  the  contract  of  our  comrade  who  is  now 
occupying  some  prison  in  the  South.  He  will  be  out,  unless  pardoned 
before  that  time,  in  the  year  2S62,  possibly  deducting  a  few  months 
for  good  behavior.  He  will  be  startled  at  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  his  incarceration.  His  old  comrades  will  have  disap- 
peared, being  under  no  contract  to  live  a  thousand  years ;  all  his  other 
friends  will  have  passed  away  and  the  mighty  changes  that  will  have 
taken  place  in  that  time  will  paralyze  his  enfeebled  mind.  His  con- 
tract having  been  completed,  taking  his  harp  under  his  arm,  he  will 
seek  the  companionship  of  his  old  comrades  in  the  land  beyond, 
where  he  will  receive  a  warm  greeting  as  the  man  who  made  the 
longest  contract  known  in  history. 
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[Circular  No.  21. J 


THIRTEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT, 


THIRTEENTH      MASSACHUSETTS     REGIMENT. 


Boston,  Dec.  i,  1908. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Association  : 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 

Young's   Hotel,    Friday,   December   n,    at  five  o'clock,  the  dinner 

at  six  o'clock  p.m.      The  tickets  for  the  dinner  will  be  $1.50  each. 
The    enclosed    postal    card    stating  whether    or  not    you  will  be 

present  is  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary  for  his  information  and 

guidance    in  arranging   for    the    dinner.      Prompt    attention  to  this 

matter  will  prevent  delay  in  serving  the  dinner. 

Our  last  gathering  was  held  in  Young's  Hotel,    Dec.    13,   1907, 

and  the  following  Executive  Committee  was  elected  : 

Lysander   P.  Parker,  President. 
Thomas  L.  Appleton,    Vice-President. 
Chas.  E.   Davis,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Chas.  H.  Bingham. 
Austin  C.  Stearns. 


The  following  comrades  were  present 


Chas.  Follen  Adams. 
Thomas  L.  Appleton. 
Harry  W.  Baker. 
James  II.  Belser. 
John  Best. 
George  P.  Bovce. 
Edwin  II.  Brigham. 
C.  II.  Brown. 
Walter  C  Bryant. 
Thomas  J.  Buffum. 
A.  E.  Chamberlain. 
John  F.  Childs. 
Walter  A.  Childs. 


J.  W.  Colcord. 
George  M.  Coolidge. 
Samuel  A.  Coombs. 
Wm.  M.  Coomb6. 
Win.  L.  Crowe. 
Seth  K..  Cashing. 
Wm.  O.  Cutler. 
James  Dammers. 
Wm.  Wallace  Davis. 
F.  H.  Duren. 
Henry  Epple. 
Louis  Epple. 
Dana  Estes. 
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J.  W.  Fairbanks. 
John  S.  Fay. 
J.  W.  Fiske. 
Eugene  Foster. 
J.  B.  Fuller. 
Chas.  R.  Gardner. 
Zibron  H.  Gould. 
Jos.  Halstrick. 
VVm.  Haynes. 
Henry  O.  Hight. 
Geo.  H.  Hill. 
Geo.  S.  Hutchings. 
Wm.  P.  Jackson. 
Edwin  R.  Jenness. 
Geo.  E.  Jepson. 
Herbert  L.  Johonnot. 
F.  A.  Jones. 
W.  De  Haven  Jones. 
Henry  Kellogg,  Jr. 
John  F.  Klenert. 
Geo.  L.  Knight. 
S.  A.  Langley. 
A.  C.  H.  Laws. 
Geo.  H.  Lehman. 
Fred.  A.  Libbey. 
C.  S.  Liscom. 
Oliver  C.  Livermore. 
S.  W.  Lufkin. 
Chas.  W.  Manning. 
Geo.  H.  Maynard. 
Gen.  Nelson  A    Miles. 
Chas.  F.  Morse. 
Horace  Obear. 
Edwin  R.  Olin. 
George  O.  Orrok. 
Geo.  D.  F.  Paine. 
George  E.  Parker. 
Elmer  Parker. 


L.  P.  Parker. 
P.  L.  Parker. 
Wm.  A.  Peabody. 
Elliot  C.  Pierce. 
W.  K.  Pratt. 
J.  F.  Ramsay. 
A.  T.  Raymond. 
Geo.  T.  Raymond. 
W.  H.  H.  Rideout. 
F.  B.  Ripley. 
W.  S.  Ripley. 
L.  W.  Rounds. 
Chas.  II.  Roundy. 
Thomas  Ryan. 
•Samuel  W.    Sargent. 
J.  M.  Sawtell, 
Wm.  D.  Serrat. 
John  H.  Shaw. 
Jos.  P.  Silsby. 
Uriah  II.  Smith. 
Austin  C.  Stearns. 
Austin  E.  Stearns. 
Warren  B.  Stetson. 
Stephen  F.  Stone. 
Wm.  H.  Stone. 
Jeremiah  Stuart. 
Walter  E.  Swan. 
Geo.  A.  Tainter. 
M.  W.  Thompson. 
Thomas  F.  Trow. 
H.  N.  Tucker. 

D.  G.  Walker. 
M.  H.  Walker. 
R.  M.  Walker. 
Wm.  R.  Warner. 
Frank  F.  Webster. 

E.  A.  Wood. 


and  three  others  who  omitted  to  write  their  names  on  cards. 


Letters  were  received  and  read  from  the  following  comrades : 
Dr.  L.  L.  Dorr,  San  Francisco;  M.  G.  Avers.  Philadelphia;  Wm.  H. 
H.  Pierce,  Chicago  ;  E.  H.  Mosher,  Hartford  ;  Lyman  H.  Low, 
New  York  ;  David  Sloss,  Chicago;  Samuel  D.  Webster,  St.  Louis; 
Lee  Webster,  Empire,  Oregon;  James  H.  Lowell,  Holton,   Kansas. 
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President  Jepson's  introduction  of  General  Miles  was  admirable, 
and  the  cheers  that  greeted  him  as  he  rose  in  response  must  have 
warmed  the  cockles  of  his  heart.  It  was  sincere  and  enthusiastic, 
and  the  boys  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show  their  admiration 
for  him  as  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier. 

There  was  good  speaking  by  comrades  Jenness,  D.  G.  Walker, 
Epple,  Estes,  Charley  Morse  and  others  perhaps,  for  having  mis- 
laid my  notes  I  am  obliged  to  depend  on  my  recollection.  There 
is  one,  however,  I  have  omitted  from  the  list  that  deserves  particu- 
lar mention.  Comrade  George  Paine  made  an  excellent  speech 
well  worth  listening  to  and  which  added  very  much  to  the  evening's 
entertainment.  General  Miles'  address  was  eloquent,  interesting, 
and  informing.  He  spoke  of  the  armies  he  had  seen  abroad  and 
their  characteristics,  making  such  comparison  as  a  trained  soldier 
with  his  intelligence  and  experience  would  be  likely  to  make. 

There  was  also  present  comrade  Chas.  F.  Adams  (Yacob  Strauss), 
whose  poems  have  been  read  in  every  household,  and  often  quoted 
in  the  newspapers.  As  a  story-teller  he  has  few  equals,  and  all  were 
delighted  to  listen  to  him. 

RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 
Expended : 

Printing  circulars,  postals  and  tickets       .         .         .  $81.50 

Postage 8.00 

Envelopes  ........  2.50 


Total $92.00 

Receipts  : 

On  hand  Dec.  1,  1907         ......  $9.66 

By  annual  assessment        .         .  .         .         .         .  58.50  6S.16 


Dec.  1,  1907,  deficit       ....  $23.84 

Credit  by  rummage  sale        .          .          .  23«84 

The  ugly  word  "  deficit  "  should  be  removed  from  our  circulars. 
The  members  of  the  regiment  who  have  neglected  paying  anything 
or  who  have  paid  intermittingly,  are  reminded  that  Section  IV.  of  the 
by-laws,  annually  published  for  the  information  of  all,  is  well  worth 
reading,  though  I  assume  that  it  is  skipped  by  many  as  they  read 
the  annual  circular  for  fear  it  might  give  them  a  nervous  chill.  To 
get  beyond  this  by-law  don't  jump  over  it,  but  try  wading  through; 
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and  after  drying  your  feet  on  the  other  side  read  the  continuance 
of  these  remarks,  and  afterwards  that  which  George  Jepson  has 
written  about  Grant  and  you  will  forget  that  eggs  are  sixty  cents  per 
dozen. 

Section  IV.  The  annual  assessment  shall  be  fifty  cents,  payable  in 
advance.  Should  any  member  neglect  for  the  period  of  six  months  to  pay 
the  assessment,  it  shall  be  considered  he  desires  his  name  dropped  from 
the  roll  of  membership. 

The  money  collected  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  publication  of  our 
annual  circular,  and  so  far  we  have  managed  to  get  along  without 
dropping  the  names  of  delinquents,  but  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
this  must  be  done,  otherwise  the  deficit  must  be  met  by  voluntary 
contribution  as  was  the  case  last  year. 

There  are  members  of  the  regiment,  though  not  attending  meet- 
ings, who  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  old  regiment, 
and,  if  called  upon,  will,  I  know,  cheerfully  give  as  they  have  before 
any  sum  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  good  name.  So  I  have 
no  fear  that  our  annual  circular  will  be  discontinued  so  long  as  it  is  a 
creditable  publication.  If  all  members  who  receive  the  circular 
would  annually  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  —  those  who  cannot  afford 
that  sum  excepted  —  we  should  have  an  income  ample  to  cover  the 
expense.  It  has  been  published  in  its  present  form  for  twenty  years 
and  has  been  widely  distributed  among  libraries  where  the  contents 
are  carefully  catalogued  for  future  reference.  Your  secretary  is  told 
by  so  good  an  authority  as  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  that  in  fifty  years 
our  circulars  will  be  read  more  than  regimental  histories. 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  letter  from  our  "  Medicine  Man  "  : 

140  Crary  Ave.,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.Y., 

March  8,  190S. 

My  Dear  Charles:  I  found  yours  of  ;i  Dec.  14th,  '07,"  in  an  old  coat. 
and  that  must  be  the  reason  for  my  not  receiving  the  menu  of  the  last 
dinner  of  the  old  bovs.  If  you  have  the  programme  of  the  celebration 
kindly  send  one  to  me,  for  I  know  that  there  must  be  some  of  the  bovs 
who  retain  their  proclivities  for  witty  >ayin^s,  and  those  who  do  not  just 
delight  in  hearing  them  from  others  who  can  still  set  the  tables  in  a  roar. 
I  could  once,  but  since  "  Old  Father  Time  "  has  had  me  in  his  embrace  he 
has  squeezed  about  all  the  funny  biz  out  of  me. 

You  can't  get  me  on  the  absent  "  Treatment,"  for  I  am  still  good  to  give 
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a  present  treatment  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  though  I'm  most 
seventy-three  still  able  to  be  up  and  doing  in  nearly  all  my  pristine  vigor. 
How  are  folks?  Well,  my  lad,  my  arm  is  getting  along  as  well  as  can  be 
expected,  and  I  am  the  most  patient  old  cuss  you  ever  saw  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  for  it  is  over  six  months  since  I  got  my  hoist  and 
I  don't  want  another  like  it. 

How  is  General  Miles  looking?  I  knew  him  when  he  was  in  business 
corner  School  and  Washington  streets  "  befo'  de  war."  That  ain't  long 
ago,  is  it?  only  forty-seven  years. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  old  boys.  Whether  I  shall  ever  get  on 
to  Boston  again,  time  will  tell.  It  is  my  birthplace  and  where  I  lived  for 
nine-tenths  of  my  years,  and 

Tho'  lost  to  sight  for  the  present 
v  To  memory  dear,  'till  I  quit 

This  mundane  sphere,  for  realms  aloft. 
< 

Say,  is  that  poetry  or  what  do  you  call  it?     Dam-fi-know. 

Send  circular  if  there  is  any  left,  please.  Mrs.  W.  is  all  OK  and  can  get 
around  faster  and  better  than  I  can.  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all. 
I  felt  the  loss  of  "  Billy"  Kimball  very  much,  for  he  and  I  for  the  last  five 
or  six  winters  were  together  every  pleasant  day  and  took  our  constitutional 

f  around  the  city  of  New  Haven.     May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Write  when  the  spirit  moves.  1*11  close  and  hit  the  old  pipe  that  I 
carried  from  '61  to  '66.  It  has  been  my  boon  companion  daily  in  all  my 
travels  through  thirty-five  States,  five  territories,  California  from  the 
northern  line,  down  into  Mexico,  and  over  some  of  the  old  battlefields, 
and  at  Culpeper,  where  I  had  my  headquarters  in  '63  and  '64.  From  all  I 
saw  it  is  a  damn  big  country.     With  kindest  regards,  as  ever 

Your  old  comrade,' 

John  H.  White. 

I 

A  reunion  of  members  of  the  Thirteenth  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July  last,  at  Fort  Independence,  by  invitation  of  our  com- 
rade Billy  Coombs  (who  paid  all  the  bills),  to  celebrate  the 
forty-seventh  anniversary  of  our  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  The 
gathering  was  a  great  success,  due  wholly  to  the  liberality  of  com- 
rade Coombs  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Charley  Morse. 
Cars  were  provided  to  take  the  party  to  City  Point,  where  comrade 
Coombs'  yacht  awaited  to  take  the  party  to  the  fort.  On  arrival  at 
City  Point  it  was  thought  a  march  across  the  bridge  to  the  fort  would 
be  more  exhilarating  and  a  reminder  of  old  times,  so  "  Billy  "  ordered 
his  yacht  to  meet  us  at  the  fort.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Park  Commission  received  the  company,  which  was  escorted  into 
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the  fort,  in  and  about  the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  Compan- 
ies A,  B,  C,  and  I),  and  then  on  to  the  ramparts.  Refreshments 
were  provided  and  ample  seating  room  for  those  that  were  fatigued 
by  the  march  to  and  about  the  fort.  When  the  company  was 
comfortably  seated,  Charley  Morse  was  called  upon  to  deliver  his 
address  on  the  "  Misuse  of  water."  It  was  very  interesting,  though 
somewhat  startling,  as  he  related  how  thousands  of  persons  were 
dying  every  year  who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  water,  which 
once  contracted  could  not  be  overcome.  His  eloquent  and  force- 
ful plea  in  behalf  of  confirmed  water-drinkers  met  with  a  hearty 
response.  Upon  completion  of  his  address  the  company  was 
escorted  to  the  wharf  where  Billy  Coombs'  beautiful  steam  yacht 
awaited  us.  We  were  taken  for  a  sail  about  the  bay  and  then  to 
City  Point,  where  cars  had  been  provided  for  our  transportation  to 
Young's  Hotel,  and  there  a  banquet  was  provided  for  those  who  were 
not  obliged  to  leave  for  home.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  gathering. 
Billy  Coombs  assures  us  that  it  is  his  intention  to  repeat  his  invitation 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  next,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  visit  the 
fort  will  find  his  yacht  awaiting  them.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no 
formalities,  and  members  of  the  regiment  are  invited  to  bring  their 
wives,  their  eldest  sons  and  the  eldest  sons'  eldest  sons  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  his  yacht  for  a  cruise  about  the  harbor  and  a  visit 
to  the  fort.  He  says  he  is  determined  to  spend  a  liberal  portion  of 
his  surplus  income  in  entertaining  his  old  comrades  and  their  eldest 
sons.  He  was  assured  by  those  present  that  his  munificent  hospi- 
tality will  be  long  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  without  doubt 
a  large  number  will  be  present  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1909, 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  thoughtful  kindness.  He  informs 
me  that  so  many  persons  have  bothered  him  that  he  now  excludes 
all  persons  but  members  of  the  Thirteenth.  To  prevent  outsiders 
from  going  aboard,  he  has  adopted  the  countersign,  "  Oh,  Tom, 
cold  tea  !  "  for  use  by  our  regiment  only. 

"  Billy  "  Coombs  used  to  scoff  at  the  groans  of  rich  men  com- 
plaining of  their  troubles  in  the  care  and  disposal  of  wealth,  but 
since  coming  into  his  old  age  pension  he  has  joined  the  chorus  of 
moneyed  men  who  go  round  singing  about  the  delights  of  pov- 
erty. He  needn't  borrow  trouble  on  that  account  for  the  road 
to  the  poor-house  is  down  grade,  with  an  occasional  "  thank-you- 
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marm  "  to  enliven  the  sport.  Don't  be  worried,  "  Billy,"  for  we 
can  relieve  you  of  all  anxiety  on  that  score.  With  a  steam  yacht, 
an  automobile,  and  annual  picnics  for  the  regiment  we  can  easily 
see  your  finish. 


Westroro,  Oct.  31,  190S. 
Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr.: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  perhaps  he  interested  to  know  that  the  flag  of 
the  old  Thirteenth,  for  many  years  in  the  possesion  of  Colonel  Leonard, 
which  you  gave  to  Warner,  Stearns  and  myself,  has  been  properly  cased 
and  placed  in  the  new  Library  Building  in  Historic  Hall  where  it  can  be 
seen  by  all  interested.  Also  the  Hovey  Memorial  Tablet  is  placed  there 
in  connection  with  the  flag,  together  making  a  suitable  memorial  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  of  Company  K  as  a  part  of  it,  to  remain  objects  of  interest 
and  inspiration  to  coming  generations  of  children  and  youth  of  the 
patriotic  old  town  that  did  its  full  part  in  the  strenuous  days  when  we 
were   young. 

M.  H.  Walker. 


The  following  notice  is  from  the  "  National  Tribune 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL  COULTER. 

THE    PASSING    OF    A    GRAND    OLD    SOLDIER    AND    CITIZEN. 

The  Pennsylvania  papers  have,  as  they  should,  warmly  eulogistic  edito- 
rials upon  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  whose  death  occurred  at  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  October  14.  General  Coulter,  the  fc-  Fighting  Dick"  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  a  man  of  whom  Pennsylvania  could  be  well  proud,  not  only  as 
a  soldier  but  as  a  citizen.  He  was  born  in  Greensburg  Oct.  1,  1S22,  and 
was  consequently  eighty-six  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  father  was  a 
well-known  business  man,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Col  John 
Alexander,  of  Carlisle,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  General 
Coulter,  after  leaving  college,  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  Richard  Coulter,  but  left  this  in  December,  1846,  to  enlist  in  the 
2d  Pennsylvania  for  the  Mexican  War.  He  served  through  the  war  and 
was  engaged  in  all  the  principal  battles  fought  by  General  Scott's  column 
advancing  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
reentered  the  practice  of  the  law  and  became  distinguished  in  it.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  his  company  into  the  nth  Pennsyl- 
vania and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  three  months'  service  he  reorganized  the  nth  Pennsylvania  for  three 
years  and  commanded  it  until  promoted  to  brigadier-general.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  every  battle  in  which  he  was  engaged;  was  brevetted 
a  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  and  major-general  for  Five  Forks  and  an  assault  from  the 
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enemv  on  the  Ford  road.  He  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Gettys- 
burg, and  Spottsylvania.  At  the  second  Bull  Run  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  and  in  the  Wilderness  he  lost  two  horses  in  succession.  Returning 
home  he  devoted  himself  to  busines*s  and  law  and  was  eminently  success- 
ful. For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Greensburg.  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  coal  business 
of  Westminster  County.  lie  was  a  Mason  for  fifty-five  years,  and  with 
all  his  wealth  was  a  plain,  modest,  unobtrusive  citizen,  a  friend  as  true  as 
steel  and  one  of  the  fiercest  enemies  imaginable.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  never  flinched  from  any  public  duty  nor  failed  in  a  private  obligation. 
The  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  were  survivors  of  the  old  nth  Pennsylvania. 

On  reading  this  notice  of  "  Dick  "  Coulter  the  members  of  the 
Thirteenth  will  be  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  charac- 
ters they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  during  the  war.  When  we 
first  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  nth  Pennsylvania  he  did  not 
impress  us  as  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement.  His  exuberant  and 
impetuous  nature  certainly  violated  many  of  the  canons  of  taste  and 
refinement  that  were  commonly  accepted  in  New  England  at  that 
time.  We  have  learned  a  good  many  things  since  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  was  considerably  accelerated  by  service  in  the 
army.  He  was  a  very  brave  soldier,  tender-hearted,  a  highly  intelli- 
gent officer,  prominent  in  his  profession  and  much  respected  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  highly  honored.  In  the  establishment 
of  National  Soldiers'  Homes  he  was  appointed,  with  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  others,  one  of  the  trustees.  On  his  visits 
north  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  many  times.  Though  we 
could  still  see  him  on  horseback  clothed  in  a  linen  duster,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  battle,  shouting  his  orders  and  urging  men  for- 
ward, he  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  transformation.  "  Dick  " 
Coulter  seemed  to  have  disappeared  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  a  highly  cultured  and  attractive  gentleman. 

While  in  the  service  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  of 
a  fight.  As  soon  as  his  wounds  were  dressed  he  was  back  again 
urging  his  men  forward  and  directing  their  fire.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  remonstrated  with  and  begged  to  retire.  "  To 
H  — 1  with  retiring  !  I've  a  surgeon  to  save  my  body  and  a  chap- 
lain to  save  my  soul ;  let  them  'tend  to  their  business  and  I'll  attend 
to  mine."  We  always  had  a  sincere  affection  for  Dick  Coulter,  who 
was  a  man  well  worth  knowing. 
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The  following  deaths  have  been  reported 

Calvin  II.  Carter,  Co.  F,  Hudson,  Mass. 
Frank  Jones,  Co.  F,  Hudson,  Mass.     .     . 
George  II.  Bailey,  Co.  F,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Leonard  T.  Williams,  Co.  G 

William  T.  E.  Ewell,  Co.  C,  Shrewsbury,  Mass 
Chas.  S.  Pratt,  Co.  G,  Wakefield     .     .     . 
William  H.  Edinands,  Co.  K,  Togus,  Me. 
James  Slattery,  Co.  K,  Westboro     .     .     . 
John  G.  Hovey,  Co.  B,  Philadelphia    .     . 
Samuel  K.  Whittemore,  Co.  D,  Quincy,  111. 
Seth  G.  Haskell,  Co.  F,  Marlboro   .     .     . 
James  A.  Shedd,  Co.  K,  Boston       .     .     . 
William  B.  Kimball,  Co.  K,  Enfield,  Mass. 
John  II .  Johnson,  Co.  K,  Grafton,  Mass. 
William  E.  Shedd,  Co.  K,  Newton,  Mass. 
James  H.  Everett,  Co.  D,  Chelsea,  Mass.* 
Warren  E.  Shepard,  Co.  A,  Chelsea,  Mass.* 
Joseph  M.  Sawtell,  Co.  F,  West  Brookfield, 
David  A.  Whitman,  Co.  A,  East  Auburn,  Me 
Chas.  A.  Howe,  Co.  F,  Chelsea,  Mass.*    . 
Josiah  S.  Bacon,  Co.  H,  Natick,  Mass. 
Enoch  C.  Pierce,  Co.  F,  Greenfield,  Mass 
William  S.  Soule,  Co.  A,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Orvilla  L.  Brock,  Co.  H,  Florida     .     .     . 
Charles  W.  Manning,  Co.  B,  Boston     .     . 

♦Soldiers'  Home. 
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The  paper  on  General  Grant,  by  our  comrade,  George  Jepson,  was 
first  published  in  the  4<  Boston  Globe,"  where  it  attracted  wide  and 
deserved  attention. 

Chas.  E.  Davis,  Jr. 

Secretary, 


00 


LLOYD    W.    HIXON. 

BY    C.  E.   DAVIS,  JR. 

Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Hixon  was  mustered  into  service  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  March  21,  1S63,  and 
remained  with  the  regiment  until  its  muster  out,  Aug.  1,  1S64.  His 
life  presents  one  of  the  noblest  that  can  be  expected  of  man  ;  an 
example  of  moral  and  physical  courage  that  is  rarely  to  be  found 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  The  regiment  contained  no  more 
intrepid  man  than  Dr.  Hixon.  He  was  so  modest  and  unpreten- 
tious in  all  his  actions  that  some  time  elapsed  before  the  regiment 
appreciated  his  great  merits,  but  he  soon  acquired  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  boys  and  held  it  to  the  last.  The  deep  and  kindly 
interest  he  felt  for  them,  his  suggestions  for  their  comfort,  their 
health,  or  to  add  to  their  knowledge,  was  shown  in  many  ways  and 
was  highly  appreciated.  He  procured  books  from  home,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  boys  for  their  edification  or  improvement. 
Among  the  books  he  had  collected  were  some  for  instruction,  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them  he  formed  a  class  to  which  he  devoted 
all  his  spare  time.  I  have  been  told  by  several  that  their  after  suc- 
cess in  life  was  due  to  the  doctor's  friendly  interest  in  their  behalf. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  that  had  the  gift  of  imparting 
information  to  others  and  exciting  a  desire  to  learn.  Having  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  medicine,  he  started  a  preparatory  school  for 
boys  wishing  to  enter  college.  Soon  he  was  obliged  by  reason  of 
his  deafness  to  abandon  even  this,  and  shortly  after  he  became 
totally  deaf,  permanently  interrupting  a  career  of  great  usefulness. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  disappointment  it  must  have  been  to  him, 
he  bore  his  affliction  with  patience  and  a  cheerfulness  that  was 
remarkable. 

In  his  simplicity  he  was  great ;  in  his  devotion  to  others  he  was 
beautiful  j  in  his  friendships  he  was  ideal  ;  in  his  life  he  was  a  hero 
and  an  example  of  the  finest  type  of  a  gentleman.  His  whole  life 
was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good  and  pure  and  his  greatest 
happiness  in  doing  for  others.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
„  instincts,  a  face  radiant  with  sympathy  and  love,  speaking  cheer  and 
comfort  to  those  about  him,  acquiring  the  affection  of  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.     Though  his  religious  instincts  inclined  him  to 
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serious  thoughts,  he  was  gifted  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor  and  his 
wit  often  found  expression  in  caustic  though  cheerful  repartee,  as 
some  found  to  their  amazement  when  attempting  practical  jokes 
upon  him,  of  which  he  had  an  intense  dislike.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  express  our  admiration  for  a  mind  so  simple,  so  willingly  contract- 
ing itself  to  the  humblest  duties  though  capable  of  expanding  itself 
to  the  highest. 

I  wrote  him  shortly  after  our  dinner  giving  an  account  of  our 
reunion,  who  was  present  and  what  was  said,  particularly  the  expres- 
sions of  regard  that  were  uttered  about  him.  His  reply  to  me  was 
dated  the  twenty-first  of  December,  and  five  days  after  he  was  dead. 
The  suddenness  of  his  death  reminded  me  of  the  following  poem  by 
Ironquill  (Eugene  H.  Ware)  : 


; 

"  An  aged  soldier,  with  his  hair  snow-white 
Sat  looking  at  the  night. 
A  busy  shining  angel  came  with  things 
Like  chevrons  on  his  wings. 
He  said,  'The  evening  detail  has  been  made  — 
Report  to  your  brigade.' 

The  soldier  heard  the  message  that  was  sent; 
Then  rose  and  died,  and  went." 


Nashotah,  Wis.,  Dec.  21,  1907. 
My  Dear  Davis  : 

Your  most  welcome  letter  came  this  morning.  Your  apology  was 
unnecessary.  My  rank  in  the  Field  and  Staff  was  the  lowest  and  I  was 
never  associated  with  it  in  any  military  function,  so  I  scarcely  realized  I 
belonged  to  it  —  certainly  not  when  I  read  your  statement  in  the  circular. 
Though  I  am  not  so  very  old  —  not  quite  four  score  years,  I  have  outlived 
all  my  early  companions.  I  am  the  oldest  survivor  of  my  grandparents' 
descendants.  I  am  the  oldest  member  of  my  college  class  —  forty  have 
died  in  fifty  years.  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  when  I  walk  the  streets  of 
Lowell  where,  when  a  bov,  I  knew  the  name  of  every  person  I  met,  and 
to  suddenly  find  out  that  I  was  within  one  life  o(  being  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  Field  and  Start"  of  the  Thirteenth  when  I  probably  had  always  been 
the  eldest,  rather  startled  me.  I  thought  of  Campbell's  poem  "The  Last 
Man."  It  gives  me  a  prominence  not  warranted  by  my  service.  The 
statement  will  be  true  before  many  years,  so  you  can  keep  it  on  hand. 
You  will  remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  Major  (Pierce)  when  you  have 
an  opportunity. 

I  have  received  sympathetic  letters  from  (Dr.    Edwin  H.)  Brigham  and 
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(Wm.  R.)  Warner.  They  were  all  the  more  gratifying  because  I  do  not 
remember  them  personally,  though  I  do  their  names. 

Though  I  have  passed  almost  fourteen  very  pleasant  years  here  and 
have  made  many  acquaintances  and  a  few  friends  and  am  perfectly  con- 
tented, in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  am  a  Yankee  with  a  big  Y  and  any  indica- 
tion that  I  am  remembered  there,  though  it  be  merely  an  official  intimation, 
is  most  pleasant.  I  never  expect  again  to  see  the  loved  land,  but  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  that  my  body  will  be  buried  among  my  ancestors  in 
what  used  to  be  called  an  old  graveyard  —  now  a  cemetery.  Mind  I  do 
not  say  wearied  body  or  that  it  shall  rest,  for  my  body  is  neither  tired  nor 
needs  rest.  Were  I  where  there  were  more  social  stimulus,  I  should  be 
rather  a  frisky  old  gent. 

I  have  a  great  horror  of  post-mortem  resolutions  and  dislike  obituary 
notices,  and  so  intently  paid  no  attention  to  the  request  you  made  in  your 
letter  written  a  year  ago,  asking  for  information  that  might  be  used  in 
some  public  post-mortem  notice.  I  may  have  been  discourteous  in  not 
making  an  explanation  then,  and  so  make  an  apology.  But  your  repeated 
application  and  interest  shown  in  me  by  Brigham  and  Warner  have  led 
me  to  think  that  the  desire  to  know  more  of  my  history  by  the  Thirteenth, 
I  think  as  I  came  as  a  stranger  into  the  Thirteenth  and  but  little  of  my 
life  was  known  there,  ought  to  be  gratified,  though  at  the  expense  of 
private  feeling.  So  I  send  you  a  bald  statement  of  data  of  the  principal 
events  of  my  life,  and  perhaps  a  few  remarks  to  be  used  as  you  may  decide. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  your  taste  and  that  not  too  much  will  be  made 
public. 

My  bodily  infirmities  have  increased  since  my  return  from  California, 
and  though  I  am  assured  I  am  free  from  organic  lesions,  yet  chronic 
indigestion  is  often  as  sudden  and  fatal  in  its  action. 

I  wonder  if  the  humor  of  comrade  Jones'  remark  (in  the  circular),  that 
during  his  administration  as  president  the  debt  had  been  reduced  from 
$7.79  to  $2.14  was  generally  appreciated? 

Sunday — To-day's  mail  has  brought  a  Christmas  card  from  Jenness  of 
Co.  E. 

(Then  follows  personal  remarks  of  no  interest  to  others.) 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lloyd  W.  Hixon. 

BIOGRAPHICAL     MEMORANDA. 
{Mentioned  in  his  letter.') 

I  was  born  in  Great  Falls,  N.H.,  Jan.  18,  1829.  In  1834  my 
parents  moved  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  in  a  few  years  my  father 
died,   and  my    mother  in    i860.     Attended    the    public  schools  of 
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Lowell  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1857.  Taught  in  Lowell  High  School  two  years. 
Graduated  from  Medical  Department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1861. 

For  some  months  was  contract  surgeon  in  United  States  Array. 
March  3,  1S63,  received  commission  as  assistant  surgeon  in  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Mass.  Vols.     Was  mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Then  became  assistant  surgeon  in  insane  asylum,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Remained  two  years.  For  several  years  kept  a  boarding  school  for 
boys,  at  first  in  Lowell,  then  in  Newburyport. 

In  1894  became  librarian  in  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Nashotah,  Wis.  Resigned  on  account  of  infirmities  in 
1907.  These  business  changes  were  owing  to  deafness,  which  has 
been  total  for  twenty  years. 

On  my  mother's  side  am  descended  from  the  very  first  settlers  of 
Plymouth  Colony  ;  on  my  father's  side  from  the  Hixons  of  Norfolk 
County. 

It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  general  interest,  but  I  feel  it  would  be 
disloyal  should  I  omit  saying  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  have  always  remained  in  its  communion. 

The  following  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Walter 
Webb,  D.D.  : 

The  death  of  Lloyd  W.  Hixon,  M.D.,  on  the  morning  of  December  26 
at  Nashotah  House,  means  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  personal  friend  and  of 
one  who  will  be  very  much  missed  by  the  many  students  and  clergy  who 
were  attracted  and  helped  by  his  strong  personality.  The  doctor  was 
born  in  1S29.  He  attended  Dartmouth  College,  at  which  institution 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts.  Later,  after  a  course  in 
medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  that  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  offered 
his  services  as  a  surgeon  and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  bursting 
of  a  shell  nearby  so  far  impaired  his  hearing  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  practise  medicine.  For  a  short  time  he  taught  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  and  later  started  a  school  of  his  own  in  Lowell,  Mass.  This 
school  he  afterwards  moved  near  Newburyport,  where  he  had  bought  a 
property  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River,  subsequently  known  as 
41  Eaglenest."     Here  he  had  a  most  successful  school,  and  here  he  enter- 
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tained  his  friends,  especially  the  clergy,  with  the  open-handed  hospitality 
which  was  characteristic  of  him  to  the  end  of  his   life. 

Dr.  Hixon  was  a  strong  churchman  of  the  Tractarian  school.  His 
home  was  frequently  used  for  retreats,  and  he  always  took  an  intense 
interest  in  all  that  went  on  in  the  church.  He  was  always  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  voted  for  Dr.  DeKoven  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Easthurn.  His 
hearing  having  entirely  failed  he  gave  up  his  school  and  in  1S93  ne 
accepted  the  position  of  librarian  at  Nashotah  House,  in  which  capacity- 
he  served  until  a  year  since  when,  feeling  that  his  strength  was  not  equal 
to  the  work  involved  by  the  office,  he  resigned.  He  made  his  Communion 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  and,  although  not 
feeling  well,  said  that  he  had  had  one  of  the  happiest  Christmas  days  of 
his  life.  An  unusual  number  of  his  friends,  and  he  had  many  all  over 
the  country,  had  remembered  him.  He  died  quietly  the  morning  after 
Christmas,  his  death,  at  the  end,  being  unexpected.  We  had  the  Requiem 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Nashotah  Chapel  the  morning  of 
December  27  and  accompanied  the  body  to  West  Medway,  Mass.,  where 
the  doctor  had  desired  to  be  buried  beside  his  mother.  The  interment 
was  on  Sunday  morning,  the  29th,  and  there  were  present  a  number  of 
the  doctor's  friends  and  relatives.  We  were  assisted  in  the  service  by  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Dana,  of  St.  Mary's,  East  Providence,  R.I. 

Dr.  Hixon  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  very  strong  and  unique 
personality.  He  had  the  finished  scholarship  of  the  past  generation  and 
was  an  omniverous  reader,  keeping  up  with  the  events  of  the  day  and 
reading  everything  of  current  importance.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
told  a  story  well,  and  was  quick  at  repartee,  so  that,  despite  his  absolute 
deafness,  he  was  excellent  company.  He  had  learned  the  lip  language 
sufficiently  to  talk  without  much  difficulty  with  those  whom  he  knew  well. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault  and  delighted  in  giving  pleasure  to  others. 
The  students  who  have  been  at  Nashotah  during  the  years  that  he  was 
there  have  always  found  in  him  a  good  friend,  having  been  helped  by  him 
in  many  ways.  He  despised  anything  that  was  mean  or  underhanded, 
and  his  sterling  truthfulness  and  strong  common  sense  made  him  a 
valuable  adviser.  He  was  able  to  give  them  advice  impossible,  in  many 
ways,  for  the  faculty.  He  was  always  most  careful  not  to  betray  their 
confidence,  saying  that  he  "  was  not  a  messenger  of  the  gods."  The 
writer  owes  more  to  Dr.  Hixon  than  he  can  tell.  Humanly  speaking,  the 
doctor  was  the  means  of  his  studying  for  Holy  Orders.  At  the  time  that 
he  had  his  school  near  Newburyport  I  was  studying  mining  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  summer  I  was  staving 
near  his  home  and  was  lay  reading  at  a  little  church,  St.  James',  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.  We  were  camping  out  one  night  on  the  seashore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac  when  he  said  to  me:  "  Have  you  never  thought 
that  perhaps  God  might  call  you  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  ?  "     He  put 
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the  whole  matter  so  strongly  before  me  that  before  the  summer  was  over 
I  had  decided  to  take  Orders.  He  was  present  at  mv  ordination  and  also 
at  mv  consecration.  He  has  left  behind  him  many  devoted  friends,  not 
a  few  of  them  graduates  of  Nashotah  House,  who  will  miss  his  kindly 
interest  in  their  work  and  the  problems  that  came  to  them.  May  his  soul 
re6t  in  peace  and  may  eternal  light  shine  upon  him! 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  received  since  his  death  show  how  he  was 
admired  by  his  oldest  friends.  One  has  written  of  him:  "  His  patience 
and  courage  are  an  object  lesson  to  us  all.  How  loyal  he  was  to  faith  and 
friend!  Withal  how  ready  a  fighter  and  how  vigorous  a  hater!  I  count 
it  one  of  the  gracious  gifts  of  God  that  I  knew  him  so  intimately-"  From 
the  wife  ot  one  with  him  in  the  war:  "  My  husband  often  spoke  of  his 
courage  and  devotion  on  the  battlefield,  never  hesitating  to  put  himself  in 
charge  where  he  could  be  of  service  to  any  sufferer."  From  a  classmate  : 
"  How  patiently  for  forty  years  he  suffered  deafness.  Then  the  loss  of 
his  beloved  home  —  '  Eaglenest '  —  with  its  superb  pines  and  beautiful 
river  front,  and  the  many  devoted  friends.  He  was  never  known  to  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  all  the  earthly  objects  most  dear  to  him.  He  was 
cheerful  and  interested  in  those  about  him  to  the  last."  From  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  in  Washington  comes  this 
tribute  to  his  lifelong  friend:  "He  thought  his  life  to  be  a  failure,  but 
through  him  our  Lord  taught  a  more  effective  lesson  than  falls  from  the 
lips  of  many  a  professional  preacher."  Another  reminds  us  of  Thackeray's 
Colonel  Newcome  :  "And  lo,  he  who^e  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child 
had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Master." 

One  cannot  read  without  emotion  the  following  beautiful  letter  of 
Mrs.  Leeds,  giving  a  charming  picture  of  the  doctor's  daily  life.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  it  in  full  : 

Bishop's  House,  222  Juneau  Ave., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Chas.  E.  Dams,  Es(k  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  [  can  but  jot  down  the  every-day  incidents  that  appealed 
to  me  personally  in  Dr.  Hixon,  Few  realized  how  heroic  he  was  at  the 
time  his  school  was  given  up  and  he  was  almost  penniless.  I  was  at  the 
auction  when  his  old  friends  bought  in  what  they  could.  I  never  shall 
forget  his  tall  handsome  figure,  his  kindly,  and  at  times  entertaining, 
speeches,  as  the  furniture  was  carted  away.  He  went  from  the  fine  old 
house  to  a  small  house  of  three  rooms,  un  painted  and  dilapidated:  this  he 
called  "The  House  Beautiful"  alter  the  one  in  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
There  he  gave  tea  drinkings  and  did  his  own  cooking.  At  this  time  his 
friend,  Judge  W.   C.  Robinson  of  the   Roman  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
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ington,  his  friend  of  Dartmouth  days,  got  him  his  pension  —  $30  a 
month  —  and  my  brother,  then  President  of  Nashotah  Theological  School, 
asked  him  to  be  librarian,  in  return  for  free  board  and  lodging.  The 
doctor  occupied  two  room- — a  study  and  bed  chamber —  looking  out 
upon  the  lake.  This  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  students.  Until  last 
year  he  had  chafing-dish  suppers  for  those  he  thought  he  could  cheer  or 
encourage.  The  seminary  is  miles  from  any  village;  many  of  the  men 
from  the  far  West  and  East.  Those  who  held  missions  nearby  coming 
back  from  long  drives  cold  or  weary,  found  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  waiting 
them. 

Truly  the  doctor  was  a  "  vessel  of  election,"  beloved  of  God  and 
honored  among  men.  He  often  said  to  me  my  life  is  a  failure,  but 
through  him  our  Lord  taught  a  more  effective  lesson  than  falls  from  the 
lips  of  many  a  professional  preacher. 

Christmas  and  other  great  feast  days,  the  boys'  birthdays,  etc.,  he  had 
some  little  token  of  remembrance,  if  only  apples  and  cakes.  Meantime  he 
catalogued  and  arranged  twelve  thousand  volumes.  Was  in  the  library 
two  hours  daily  to  loan  books.  He  was  a  constant  reader  himself  and 
always  took  the  "  Boston  Transcript,"  several  magazines  and  journals. 
He  was  a  good  whist  player  and  played  frequently.  He  was  never  idle; 
he  knitted  shawls,  mitts,  and  sweaters.  Until  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
took  long  walks.  I  have  heard  the  men  say  at  Nnshotah  that  he  was  the 
man  of  all  their  circle  the  most  respected  and  looked  up  to.  He  was  a 
most  loyal  friend,  never  weary  of  talking  of  his  Dartmouth  chums  and  of 
his  comrades  of  war  days.  He  enjoyed  everything  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  life.  On  Sunday  he  was  never  absent  from  his  stall  in  the 
chapel  choir,  although  he  could  not  hear  a  word.  The  men  have  told  me 
at  night  they  could  hear  him  saying  his  prayers  aloud  and  praying  for  h;s 
friends  by  their  individual  names.  After  his  death  I  found  his  bible  and 
prayer-book  worn  with  use.  He  was  interested  in  all  Christians  and 
earnest  thinkers,  but  the  Episcopal  Church  he  loved  with  a  passion  that 
never  wearied.  He  always  suggested  Colonel  Newcome  to  me,  in  his  dig- 
nified submission  to  the  loss  in  this  world  of  all  dearest  to  him,  in  his 
courtesy  and  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  like 
Colonel  Newcome  in  Thackeray's  words,  "  And  lo,  he  whose  heart  was  as  a 
little  child  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
Master"     .     .     . 

As  a  child  I  passed  my  summers  at  Newburyport  in  my  grandfather's 
house  near  Dr.  Hixon's  school.  Three  years  went  by  and  I  did  not  see 
him  frequently  till  six  years  ago,  when  my  husband  died  and  I  went  from 
time  to  time  to  visit  my  brother,  then  Dr.  Webb  of  Nashotah,  Bishop 
Webb  now.  My  brother  and  I  were  as  children  devoted  to  him.  He  had 
us  there  at  "Eaglenest"  constantly.  He  kept  open  house  in  those  days, 
was  in  fact  too  generous  to  his  pupils  and  saved  nothing  out  ol  his  school. 
My  mother  used  to  send  him  money  to  come  and  visit  her  in  Philadelphia 
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from  time  to  time.  Dr.  Hixon  was  very  proud  and  I  think  few  outside 
my  own  family  knew  how  very  little  he  had.  Vie  was  always  dressed  with 
care  and  neatness.  Out  of  his  little  he  gave  to  foreign  missions,  loaned 
money  to  needy  students  and  friends.  »  Always  had  medicines  on  hand  for 
the  boys.  He  knitted  me  something  each  year.  He  was  perfectly  clear 
in  his  mind  till  the  very  last.  A  cold  weakened  him  and  brought  on  heart 
failure.  He  died  in  bed  about  10  a.m.  The  day  previous  he  was  up  and 
dressed  all  day  and  so  far  as  we  know  had  no  thought  of  its  being  his  last 
illness. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Anne  W.  Leeds. 
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GENERAL   GRANT. 

I J  Y    GEORGE    E.  JEPSON. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  brand  of  whiskey  he  uses,"  President 
Lincoln  is  reported  to  have  humorously  rejoined  to  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, some  of  whom  were  criticising  Grant  on  account  of  his 
alleged  drinking  habits,  "  so  that  I  could  send  some  of  the  same 
kind  to  our  other  generals." 

The  ghost  of  this  outlived  and  long-buried  charge  of  habitual 
indulgence  in  liquid  stimulants  by  General  Grant  —  largely  the 
product  of  envy  and  malice — -has  been  suffered  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  owing  to  the  lack  in  a  prominent  statesman 
of  that  negative  virtue  which  our  great  humorist  crystallized  into  a 
proverb,  when  he  said  of  Washington  that  "  he  never  slopped  over." 
It  was  not  so  much  what  the  orator  said  in  his  unfortunate  allusion 
at  Grant's  tomb  last  Memorial  Day  that  is  so  objectionable  —  for 
the  reference  was  casual  and  without  invidious  intent,  though  tactless 
and  uncalled  for  —  as  the  misconstruction  which  his  remarks  invited, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  calculated  to  revive  and  unloose  from  a 
proper  oblivion  the  ribald  tittle-tattle  and  venomous  aspersions  to 
which  Grant  was  subjected  throughout  his  military  career. 

Envy  like  death  loves  a  shining  mark  ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  Grant's  detractors  hitherto  have  suffered 
the  general  fate  of  their  species,  supplying  one  would  think  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  deter  any  sensible  person  from  courting  the  dangers 
of  post-mortem  defamation.  A  delver  among  the  dead  bones  of 
the  past  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  his  fingers  are  stained  in  the 
exhumation.  But  how,  by- die  way,  could  an  alumnus  of  Vale  forget 
the  motto  every  school  boy  knows  :      De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ? 

Roscoe  Gonklin,  in  his  nominating  speech  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion in  1SS0,  said  of  Grant  :  "  Mis  fame  was  born  not  alone  of  things 
written  and  said,  but  of  the  arduous  greatness  of  things  done." 

Grant  was  a  great  general ;  great  as  a  dogged,  determined  fighter  ; 
great  in  his  soldierly  readiness  and  swift  decision,  and  in  possessing 
what  Napoleon  called  as  a  superlative  distinction  in  a  general,  "  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  courage."  Grant  was  great  in  the  ability  to 
control  and  efficiently  handle  large  masses  of  men  ;  great  as  a  strate- 
gist on  original  lines,  as  shown  in  the  \  icksburg  campaign  (under- 
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taken  against  the  alarmed  protest  of  Sherman,  a  consummate 
strategist  himself,  who  in  a  four-page  letter  told  him  his  plan  was 
against  all  the  books  and  bound  to  fail),  to  say  nothing  of  minor 
operations  previous  to  his  attaining  the  supreme  command  of  the 
entire  Union  forces.  And  so  on  to  the  final  issue,  though  often 
baffled,  until  his  "  fighting  it  out  on  that  line  "  policy  vindicated  his 
strategic  genius  and  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
And  this  preeminence  was  won  in  despite  of  his  alleged  fondness 
for  John  Barleycorn.  It  is  incredible,  however,  that  a  man  who 
was  a  slave  to  the  vice  of  intemperance  could  rise,  and  more 
rapidly  than  any  military  leader  in  history,  from  the  command  of  a 
regiment  to  the  practically  supreme  direction  of  an  army  composed 
of  upwards  of  a  million  soldiers,  and  this  without  political  influence 
or  potential  friends.  General  Grant  may  not  have  been  as  abste- 
mious as  a  Daniel,  the  Prophet,  or  a  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and 
therein  he  would  be  in  fellowship  with  some  of  the  world's  most 
illustrious  worthies.  But  there  is  no  authentic  instance  in  his  public 
career  where  he  was  known  to  be  incapacitated  through  alcoholic 
indulgence. 

The  recrudescence  of  this  old-time  scandal  and  the  wide  discus- 
sion it  has  occasioned  stirred  the  writer's  ire  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  fillip  to  his  memory  which,  leaping  the  gulf  of  forty  odd 
years,  vividly  revives  the  impressions  made  on  his  youthful  mind  by 
the  personality  of  the  great  commander  of  the  Union  armies.  It  so 
chanced  that  the  present  chronicler  had  opportunities  of  observing 
General  Grant  at  close  range  almost  daily  during  a  period  of  five  or 
six  weeks,  embracing  the  time  when,  late  in  March,  1S64,  he  arrived 
at  Culpeper  Court  House,  Virginia,  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  the  general  advance  the  first  week  of 
May  following.  And  during  that  period  nothing  in  his  appearance 
indicated  that  he  was  or  ever  had  been  addicted  to  the  habitual  use 
of  intoxicants.  Strong  drink,  long  indulged  in,  leaves  its  stamp 
upon  the  countenance.  Grant's  face,  though  bronzed  by  exposure, 
was  unlined  and  clear,  with  a  healthy  glow,  his  eye  was  bright,  his 
lip  firm,  his  hands  without  a  tremor. 

The  reminiscences  that  follow,  trivial  in  themselves  perhaps,  may 
be  deemed  interesting  as  being  associated   with  and  casting  a  side- 
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light  on  the  personality  of  one  whom  Union  soldiers  will  ever  revere, 
admire,  and  honor. 

I  have  never  read  any  account  of  General  Grant  that  pictured 
him  as  he  was  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  in  Culpeper  to  take 
command  of  the  army,  although  that  arrival  was  momentous. 
Altogether,  be  it  said  without  irreverence,  he  presented  a  personal 
aspect  the  farthest  removed  from  one's  idea  of  a  great  military 
leader.  There  seemed  nothing  military  about  him;  the  "set  up" 
which  a  West  Pointer  is  supposed  to  acquire  was  noticeable  by  its 
absence  in  his  figure,  which  bore  the  somewhat  slouchy  look  of  a 
rustic  dressed  in  a  soldier's  cast-off  clothes,  and  his  shambling  gait 
emphasized  the  comparison.  Such  was  the  impression  which  I  and 
undoubtedly  most  observers  derived  from  the  first  view  of  the  hero 
of  so  many  victories,  as  he  appeared  at  Culpeper  on  that  chill  and 
blustering  March  day,  which  may  be  said  to  have  marked  the  first 
step  in  the  funeral  march  to  the  grave  of  the  southern  confederacy. 

No  one  witnessing  the  scene  could  ever  forget  its  singular  features. 
Not  that  they  were  picturesque  or  imposing,  but  rather  because  of 
the  absence  of  these  elements  which  naturally  would  be  looked  for 
in  an  event  of  historical  significance.  The  general's  dislike  of  dis- 
play and  his  disregard  of  those  ceremonious  observances  which 
military  high  cockalorums  expect  and  insist  on,  were  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  "poppycock"  that  marked  his  advent 
upon  the  new  stage  of  his  activity  whose  ultimate  end  was  destined 
within  eleven  months  to  crown  him  with  the  unfading  laurels  of 
victory  and  peace  ! 

The  news  that  the  hero  of  Vicksburg  was  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Culpeper  on  March  26  had  been  heralded  through  all  the  camps 
and  produced  great  excitement  among  the  troops.  There  was  a 
natural  desire  to  obtain  passes  to  go  to  town  in  order  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  chief,  but  these  were  curtailed  to  the  smallest  limit, 
Grant's  distaste  for  demonstrations  in  his  honor,  as  aforesaid,  being 
known  and  duly  considered. 

The  provost  marshal  had  strict  orders  to  prevent  any  undue 
gathering  of  soldiers  or  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  depot 
or  in  the  streets.  A  detachment  o(  the  14th  Brooklyn  Zouaves  con- 
stituted the  provost  guard,  and  squads  of  this  body  patrolled  the 
town  continuously  as  the  time  for  the  train's  approach  drew  near. 
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Culpeper  was  a  rabid  "  secesh  "  community,  although  it  contained 
several  Union  families.  It  was  an  exceptional  household  that  did 
not  boast  of  having  one  or  more  of  its  sons  in  Lee's  army  or  with 
Mosby's  guerrilla  band.  '1  he  region  likewise  was  the  familiar  stamp- 
ing ground  cf  the  latter.  Perhaps  these  facts  called  for  a  little  extra 
precaution. 

As  the  train  came  in  a  double  line  of  the  zouaves,  posted  five 
paces  apart,  lined  either  side  of  the  short  street  leading  from  the 
railroad  station,  along  which  the  general  was  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  the  headquarters,  a  commodious  brick  dwelling-house,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Meade,  it  may  be  said,  was  at 
Brandy  station,  about  six  miles  distant.  Grant  had  already  visited 
Meade  and  consulted  with  him  regarding  tuture  plans. 

Standing  on  the  piazza  of  the  Virginia  Hotel  the  writer,  with  sev- 
eral other  soldiers  detailed  on  various  duties  in  the  town,  possessed 
an  excellent  point  of  view  from  which  to  witness  the  coming  of  the 
distinguished  chief.  There  was  no  band,  no  cheers,  no  excited  popu- 
lace to  greet  the  hero  of  many  conquered  foes  and  stricken  fields 
as  he  stepped  from  the  train. 

The  only  signs  of  anything  approaching  a  pageant  as  the  proces- 
sion formed  and  started  from  the  station  consisted  first  of  Gen.  John 
Newton,  commanding  the  ist  army  corps,  whose  headquarters  were 
in  the  town,  and  a  few  members  of  his  staff,  who  led  the  van, 
escorting  two  headquarters  ambulances,  in  the  first  of  which  were 
Generals  Grant  and  Meade.  Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  that  brave 
white-haired  veteran,  who  had  passed  unscathed  through  the  ordeals 
of  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg  and  Gettysburg,  but  who  was  to  seal 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  a  heroic  death  at  the 
head  of  his  division  a  few  weeks  later,  with  other  notables,  occupied 
the  next  carriage.  A  squadron  of  the  5  th  regular  cavalry,  in  war- 
worn sen-ice  uniforms,  brought  up  the  rear. 

There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  of  applause  to  greet  Grant.  Wonder, 
astonishment  or  disappointment  seemingly  rendering  the  onlookers 
dumb.  He  leaned  well  forward  in  answering  the  salutes  of  the 
zouaves,  doing  this  oddly  by  carrying  his  hand  to  his  hat  brim,  with 
the  historic  half-burned  cigar  between  his  fingers  and,  as  it  seemed 
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to  veteran  soldiers,  with  an  ungraceful  and  notably  perfunctory 
gesture. 

In  contrast  with  the  taller  and  more  soldierly  figure  of  Meade, 
who  sat  beside  him  and  whose  attire  was  particularly  neat,  Grant 
seemed  dwarfed,  shabby,  unsoldierlike,  in  a  word,  painfully  inferior. 

It  was  perceived  as  he  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  entered 
headquarters,  that  his  uniform  coat  was  faded,  worn  and  ill-fitting, 
and  that  although  lie  had  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant- 
general  he  still  wore  a  major-general's  shoulder  straps,  which,  much 
tarnished,  seemed  endeavoring  to  creep  under  the  armpits  as  if  in 
an  effort  at  self-effacement  typical  of  their  wearer,  but  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  stoop  in  his  shoulders. 

This  negligence  in  non-essentials  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  a 
trait  that  did  not  mean  in  him  a  disdainful  disregard  of  proprietv  or 
convention,  but  rather,  it  seemed,  an  absence  of  sensibility  as  to 
their  .importance. 

That  it  was  a  fixed  idiosyncracy  was  proved  time  and  again  after- 
ward when  he  would  visit  the  camps  or  advanced  lines,  his  upper 
garment  a  rusty  army  blouse,  and  crowned  with  an  old  war-worn 
hat ;  and  more  remarkable  yet,  in  that  momentous  first  interview 
at  Appomattox  with  General  Lee,  who  was  got  up  in  brand  new 
finery  and  must  have  looked  a  splendid  figure  compared  with  his 
victorious  adversary  who,  swordless  and  clad  in  this  same  old  busi- 
ness-like blouse,  offered,  more  with  the  air  of  a  Lazarus  in  the 
presence  of  Dives  than  a  puissant  conqueror,  the  most  magnanimous 
terms  of  capitulation  ever  tendered  a  fallen  and  helpless  foe. 

But  when  Grant  returned  from  a  hasty  trip  to  Washington  a  few 
days  after  his  coming  to  Gulpeper  he  was  arrayed  in  a  bright  new 
and  well-fitting  uniform  and  three  brilliant  stars  glittered  on  either 
shoulder.  He  seemed  a  different  man  altogether.  This  new  "  tog- 
gery," however,  was  only  worn  on  special  occasions,  and  the  loose 
but  more  comfortable  blouse  was  generally  mjuch  more  in  evidence. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  General  Grunt  began  to  reorganize  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  The  old  and  nearly  decimated  ist  corps  was 
consolidated  with  the  5th,  and  our  well-liked  commander,  General 
Newton,  was  superseded  by  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren.  The  latter  formed 
his  staff  principally  from  the  officers  composing  that  of  the  5th, 
reappointing  only  one  of  Newton's,  which  fact  enabled  the  writer  to 
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retain  an  agreeable,  but  except  to  himself,  not  over-important  posi- 
tion at  Warren's  headquarters.  These  were  located  in  the  Virginia 
Hotel  on  the  main  street,  and  as  Warren  and  Grant  became  quite 
"  chummy  "  and  so  continued,  at  least  up  to  a  late  period  in  the 
Petersburg  campaign,  when  they  unfortunately  clashed,  few  days 
passed  that  the  latter  failed  to  visit  our  headquarters  to  see  his  sub- 
ordinate ;  Grant,  to  repeat,  being  no  stickler  for  ceremony  himself 
nor  exacting  it  with  undue  pomp  and  circumstance  from  others. 

Warren  was  a  brilliant  corps  commander  and  a  "  fighter  from 
Fightville,"  as  the  boys  used  to  say.  And,  if  it  would  not  add 
another  to  the  many  controversies  growing  out  of  rival  claims  to  dis- 
tinction on  the  part  of  some  of  our  generals,  it  might  be  said  that  it 
was  Warren's  keen  eye  and  energetic  action  on  the  second  day  of 
Gettysburg  that,  foiling  Longstreet's  audacious  and  nearly  successful 
attempt  to  turn  our  left  flank,  assured  the  final  victory.  What 
promised  to  be  a  rout  was  turned  into  a  repulse  thereby ;  and 
Warren's  heroic  statue  standing  in  such  startling  prominence,  soli- 
tary and  alone,  on  Little  Round  Top  seems  to  supply  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  high  claim.  This  memorial,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a 
standing  figure,  not  equestrian  as  are  nearly  all  the  statues  on  the 
battlefield.  There  may  have  been  another  reason  for  this  pose,  but 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  selection  arose  from  a  well-known 
personal  deficiency,  for  Warren  made  a  sorry  figure  on  horseback 
and  "  couldn't  ride  for  a  cent,"  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  staff 
officers,  while  Grant  was  at  his  best  in  appearance  on  horseback. 
The  former  was  even  shorter  than  Grant  (who  was  only  t\ve  feet 
eight  inches  tall)  and  slender,  while  Grant  was  rather  stockily  built, 
although  weighing  but  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  Warren  was 
quite  finicky  in  his  dress,  which  fact,  together  with  his  erect  figure, 
presented  a  rather  notable  contrast  to  that  ol  his  chief. 

The  staffs  of  the  two  generals  also  mingled  socially,  the  large  bar- 
room of  the  hotel  —  its  original  function,  be  it  said,  no  longer 
operative—  affording  an  attractive  lounging  place,  the  window  look- 
ing out  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  which  was  usually  thronged  with 
the  varied  life  that  was  stirring  in  the  town. 

One.  day  General  Grant  came  into  the  room  alone,  asked  for 
Warren  and  finding  the  latter  out  chatted  for  a  moment  or  two  with 
one  of  the  young  officers  and  finally  sauntered  over  to  the  huge  fire- 
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place,  in  which  a  fire  of  four-foot  logs  was  burning,  the  day  being 
quite  cold.  Lighting  a  cigar  he  seated  himself  and  soon  seemed  to 
be  lost  in  gazing  ruminatingly  into  the  blaze.  A  half  hour,  perhaps 
longer,  he  sat  there  and  I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  that  silent, 
huddled-up  figure,  sitting  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  chin  rest- 
ing in  one  hand,  holding  between  the  fingers  of  the  other  his  now 
extinguished  cigar.  Officers -and  messengers  passed  in  and  out,  but 
nobody  ventured  to  disturb  him,  each  going  by  with  a  respectful 
salute,  which,  however,  in  his  absorption,  was  unnoticed.  What  he 
saw  in  the  glowing  coals  who  could  tell?  Perhaps  he  was  perfecting 
some  elaborate  plan  for  the  undoing  of  Lee  —  perhaps  considering 
that  persistent,  continuous,  fatal  movement  by  the  left  flank  that 
eventually  was  to  close  round  his  great  rival  at  Appomattox.  At 
length  he  roused  himself,  relighted  his  cigar,  and  with  an  abstracted 
look  and  without  a  word  left  the  house. 

The  conversation  between  Grant  and  others  that  involuntarily  came 
to  my  ears  at  times,  though  casual  and  unimportant,  no  doubt 
included  some  bits  that  would  have  been  interesting  to  recall.  But 
it  made  so  little  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  has  mostly  faded, 
while  many  incidents,  trivial  or  characteristic,  associated  with  him, 
are  vividly  retained  in  memory.  Though  he  was  called  "  the  silent 
man,"  he  was  a  good  but  not  voluble  talker.  If  I  can  recall  but 
few  remarks  of  his,  there  returns  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  gentle, 
melodious  tones  of  his  voice,  tones  such  as  almost  infallibly  denote 
an  amiable  temper. 

Speaking  of  melody,  it  seems  singular  that  with  such  a  voice  he 
absolutely  possessed  no  ear  for  music  or  time.  x\nd  it  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  his  running  mate  in  his  first  election  to  the 
presidency,  Schuyler  Colfax,  was  as  singularly  deficient  in  musical 
sense. 

The  writer  once  heard  Mr.  Colfax  while  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
West  ask  the  leader  of  a  rural  band  that  had  just  played  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  in  his  honor,  the  name  of  the  piece,  confessing  when  told, 
and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  bandmaster,  that  he  knew  only  one 
tune,  "  Old  Hundred,"  and  he  was  sometimes  uncertain  as  to  that. 

In  passing  the  stable,  back  of  headquarters,  on  one  occasion,  I 
came  upon  General  Warren,  engaged  in  the  unusual  employment  for 
a  corps  commander  of  nailing  a  loose  plank  of  the  incline  leading 
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into  the  same.  He  was  in  fatigue  dress  and,  kneeling  upon  the 
dirty  planks,  seemed  to  be  having  some  difficulty  with  the  refractory 
board,  which  apparently  wouldn't  "stay  put."  Nobody  else  seemed 
to  be  in  sight  and,  saluting,  I  offered  to  help  him.  "  I've  been  try- 
ing for  a  week  to  get  somebody  to  fi\  this,"  he  explained.  "  My 
horse  stumbled  and  nearly  threw  me  when  I  rode  him  in  here 
to-day."  Our  combined  efforts  finally  got  the  plank  in  place  and 
Warren  was  hammering  in  a  spike  when  I  saw  Grant  and  his  chief 
of  staff,  Rawlins,  approaching.  Both  were  smiling  at  beholding 
Warren  thus  employed.  He,  however,  did  not  perceive  them  until 
they  were  close  upon  him,  when  he  arose  and  shook  hands. 

"  Do  you  know,  general,  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  little  story," 
said  Grant,  in  his  gentle  but  penetrating  voice.  "  One  of  our  naval 
ships  was  at  a  Chinese  port,  and  the  officers  gave  a  ball  on  board  to 
some  of  the  English  and  American  residents.  They  also  invited 
several  of  the  Chinese  dignitaries.  While  the  dance  was  going  at 
full  blast,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel  approached  the 
mandarins,  or  whatever  their  titles  were,  and  asked  what  they 
thought  of  the  show.  One  of  the  orientals  politely  replied  that  it 
was  very  fine  and  that  they  enjoyed  themselves  immensely.  '  But,' 
he  added,  '  we  always  employ  servants  to  do  such  hard  work  !  '  " 

Warren,  laughing  heartily  with  the  others,  gave  the  same  explana- 
tion he  had  given  me,  Grant  rejoining  by  quoting  Caesar's  saying 
that,  after  all,  if  you  want  a  thing  done,  the  sure  way  is  to  do  it 
yourself. 

Grant  was  very  popular  among  the  rank  and  file  about  the  town, 
guards,  orderlies,  soldiers,  etc.  He  was  unassumedly  democratic 
and  approachable.  The  "  old  man,"  as  they  fondly,  certainly  not 
disrespectfully,  called  him,  stood  on  common  ground  with  them, 
and,  whenever  he  felt  like  it,  would  stop  and  talk  with  a  private 
soldier  as  freely  as  with  a  brigadier. 

A  son  of  Anak,  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  belonging  to  the  head- 
quarters' guard  and  a  member  of  the  Sixteenth  Maine  Regiment, 
and  who  had  been  an  Aroostook  lumberman,  was  one  day  accosted 
by  Grant  in  his  saunterings  about  the  streets.  Learning  of  the 
Maine  man's  former  occupation,  the  general  opened  a  discussion 
regarding  wood  chopping  as  a  fine  art,  and  frankly  owned  that  he 
had  had  a  practical  experience  in  that  line. 
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"The  old  man  don't  put  on  no  airs,"  said  the  son  of  Maine,  in 

relating  the  incident,  "  an'  he's  a fine  feller  for  a  gin'ral.     But 

you'd  oter  heered  the  little  cuss  tellin'  me —  me .'  how  to  fell  a  tree, 
when  I  allers  did  my  own  felling  and  put  up  my  two  cords  a  day 
reg'lar  !  " 

A  set  of  boxwood  chessmen  owned  by  the  writer  and  with  which 
he  used  to  while  away  a  spare  hour  now  and  then,  was  in  frequent 
requisition  by  the  staff  officers.  One  afternoon  I  was  playing  chess 
with  one  of  the  headquarters'  clerks  when  Col.  Ely  Parker,  Grant's 
assistant  adjutant  general,  entered  the  room  and  for  a  few  minutes 
paused  to  watch  the  game.  He  had  some  official  documents  in  his 
hand  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  adjutant  general's  office  in  the  next 
room.  He  was  a  fine-looking  officer,  but  being  a  full-blooded 
Indian  —  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  Red  Jacket  —  was  very  dark  complex- 
ioned.  He  was  a  polished  gentleman  and  a  cultured  one,  but  pos- 
sessed little  of  the  traditional  taciturnity  of  his  race,  being  on  the 
contrary  rather  talkative,  and  exceedingly  good-natured.  Colonel 
Parker  was  present  at  Lee's  surrender  and  transcribed  for  the  latter 
the  original  draft  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  which  was  in  Grant's 
own  handwriting.  It  is  related  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  an  eye- 
witness, that  Lee  looked  somewhat  askance  upon  Parker  at  first, 
thinking  apparently  from  his  dark  face  that  he  was  a  negro. 

A  few  days  after  the  chess  incident,  I  was  alone  in  the  office 
when  Colonel  Parker  again  came  in,  and  with  a  pleasant  word  went 
into  the  adjutant's  room.  He  soon  came  out  and  sitting  down 
began  to  speak  about  chess,  referring  to  the  game  he  had  witnessed 
on  his  previous  visit,  in  the  end  suggesting  that,  as  I  admitted  being 
but  a  novice,  if  I  would  get  out  my  chessmen  he  would  show  me 
some  of  the  openings  and  fine  points  of  the  queen  of  games.  An 
interesting  interval  was  passed  in  this  diversion  and  then  he  pro- 
posed playing  a  formal  game,  he  giving  me  his  queen  as  a  handicap. 
A  move  or  two  only  had  been  made  when  I  heard  two  or  three 
people  come  into  the  room,  but  without  seeing  them,  my  back  being 
toward  the  door.  All  at  once  I  became  conscious  that  somebody 
was  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  then  a  mild  voice  I  knew  very 
well  said  :  "  Fair  play,  Ely,  fair  play  !  Don't  take  advantage  of  the 
boy." 
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It  was  General  Grant,  and  with  him  were  Warren  and  Rawlins. 

"  Ely  "  smiled  at  the  playful  admonishment  and  I  drew  from  what 
was  said,  or  subsequently  explained,  that-  Parker  was  about  to 
"  spring  "  on  me  the  trick  known  to  chess  experts  as  the  "  scholar's 
mate,"  which  is  effected  in  the  first  four  moves.  Colonel  Parker, 
however,  deprecated  having  any  felonious  intent,  explaining  that  he 
had  only  set  the  trap  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

A  short  time  afterwards  one  of  Grant's  aids-de-camp  borrowed 
my  chessmen,  saying  the  general  wanted  to  use  them.  They  were 
duly  returned,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  subsequent  campaigning 
they  disappeared  and  I  was  deprived  of  what  would  have  been 
cherished  as  a  priceless  souvenir. 

During  the  strenuous  fighting  days  that  followed  I  only  occasion- 
ally saw  General  Grant,  but  his  name  was  on  the  lips  of  "  the  boys 
in  blue"  much  oftener  than  were  the  names  of  their  immediate 
commanders,  and  perhaps  on  those  of  "  the  boys  in  gray  "  as  well. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  idolized  as  McClellan  once  was  ;  but 
his  soldiers  esteemed  and  admired  him  and  they  swore  by  him  ;  he 
satisfied  their  pride  and  they  took  pride  in  him  because  without 
sounding  proclamations  or  theatrical  splurge,  he  pursued  the  trade 
of  war  in  a  business-like  way,  showed  them  the  path  to  success  and 
frequently  led  the  way  himself. 

This  army  of  lions  felt  that  at  last  they  had  got  one  of  their 
breed  to  lead  them.  When  they  got  to  know  him  better,  after  the 
nicknaming  habit  of  soldiers,  they  played  all  the  changes  possible  on 
the  inviting  initials  of  his  baptismal  names ;  he  was  Uncle  Sam 
Grant,  United  States  Grant,  Unconditional  Surrender  Grant  and 
Union  Soldier  Grant.  Various  other  expressive  sobriquets  to  which 
those  two  letters  lent  themselves  were  found,  but  employed  only  in  a 
spirit  of  affectionate  drollery. 

His  campaigns  were  studied  and  discussed  in  the  bivouacs,  count- 
less characteristic  stories  about  him  were  told  and  retold,  many 
without  doubt  apocryphal,  but  most  all  of  them  illustrating  the 
incontrovertible  fact  that  he  possessed  seemingly  more  than  mortal 
insensibility  to  fear. 

Grant  was  indeed  apparently  deficient  in  that  sense.  His  stoic  im- 
perturbability amidst  the  very  vortex  of  battle  was  phenomenal;  his 
self-command  was  never  disturbed  ;  he  always  had  his  wits  about  him. 
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He  was  quick  to  recognize  and  praise  this  trait  in  others,  but  was  the 
last  one  to  exemplify  Marshal  Lannes'  maxim  that  "  it  is  only  a  coward 
who  boasts  that  he  was  never  afraid."  He  was  the  one  man  in  a 
million  who  could  truthfully  make  that  boast,  and  he  was  the  last 
one  in  that  million  who  would  make  it.  The  absence  of  vainglory, 
pardonable  in  some  degree  in  a  victorious  general,  was  marked  in 
his  speech,  his  orders  and  his  proclamations.  His  modesty  and  lack 
of  self-appraisal  was  very  nearly  a  blemish.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
glimpse  of  his  great  capacity  which  needed  the  spur  of  necessity, 
the  pressure  of  responsibility  to  develop  what  was  in  him,  to  call 
out  the  wonderful  latent  force,  the  reserved  power  residing  uncon- 
sciously under  a  shrinking,  undemonstrative  demeanor. 

This  was  the  man  who  in  1 8 6  i ,  out  of  a  job  and  out-at-elbows, 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  apply  for  the  colonelcy  of  one  of  the 
Illinois  regiments  then  forming,  replied  hesitatingly:  "I  would 
rather  like  a  regiment,  yet  there  are  few  men  really  competent  to 
command  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  am  one  of 
them." 

General  Grant  as  a  rule  fixed  headquarters  during  an  engagement 
as  near  to  the  firing  line  as  convenience,  both  in  affording  a  proper 
coup  d'ceil  of  manoeuvres  and  for  receiving  reports,  would  permit. 
There  were  times,  however,  when  he  felt  his  immediate  presence 
within  the  zone  of  fire  expedient,  and  he  didn't  wait  on  the  order  of 
his  going  but  went  at  once,  to  the  discomfort  of  his  staff  very  fre- 
quently. They  used  to  say  that  he  liked  it,  as  though  it  was  his 
native  element.  It  almost  seemed  that  it  was  so.  There  is  no 
record  that  on  such  occasions  his  eye  flashed  electric  sparks  or  that 
his  old  war  horse,  Cincinnati,  smelling  the  battle  afar  off,  snorted 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  " 

One  of  the  camp  stories  floating  about  during  the  Wilderness 
fighting  was  to  this  effect  : 

A  young  West  Pointer  had  been  assigned  as  an  aide  to  the  general, 
and  had  followed  him  on  one  of  these  venturesome  excursions. 
The  youngster  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  the  shot  and  shell 
were  coming  pretty  thick  and  fast  all  about  the  spot  where  Grant 
had  halted  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  action. 
The  "  freshie  "  was  a   little  pale  and  a   little  shaky.     Observing  his 
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condition  and  sympathizing  with  him,  his  chief  kindly,  if  somewhat 
bluntly,  said  to  him  : 

"  You  are  a  little  afraid,  Lieutenant.  You'll  get  used  to  it  after 
awhile  all  right.  Now  see  here  ;  if  I  had  a  hat  in  my  hand  contain- 
ing 999  white  beans  and  one  black  bean,  and  should  ask  you  to 
pick  out  the  black  one  without  looking,  your  chance  of  doing  it 
would  be  just  about  as  good  as  your  chance  of  getting  hit  by  "one 
of  these  bullets  or  shells." 

At  the  very  moment  one  of  the  latter  flew  by  so  close  that  the 
wind  of  it  was  felt  by  both. 

"Well,  I  almost  thought  that  was  the  black  bean,"  said  Grant. 
"But  after  all  you  see  it  wasn't,  Lieutenant." 

The  young  fellow  was  heartened  at  once  by  his  chief's  sang-froid. 

The  story  was  too  much  like  Grant  not  to  be  true. 

He  appreciated  humor,  and  keenly  enjoyed  both  hearing  and 
relating  funny  incidents  that  had  no  waspish  sting  or  that  directly 
or  by  innuendo  would  not  have  offended  feminine  delicacy.  Many 
examples  of  his  extreme  sensibility  on  this  score  are  told.  He 
severely  drew  the  line  between  Democritus  and  Rabelais. 

An  instance  exemplifying  his  discernment  and  remarkable  intuitive 
sense  of  topography,  and  which  I  heard  a  staff  officer  relate, 
occurred  during  the  Wilderness  campaign.  The  battle  was  raging 
all  along  the  line.  General  Grant  was  sitting  on  a  stump  receiv- 
ing reports  and  despatching  orders.  The  position  was  an  exposed 
one,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  move.  An  aide  dashed 
up,  his  manner  excited,  reported  that  General  Blank  required  imme- 
diate reinforcements,  his  Bank  being  assailed  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  Grant  raised  his  hand  with  a  quick  gesture  for  silence, 
and  listened  intently  as  renewed  volleying  was  heard  on  the  extreme 
right,  while  distant  cheers,  growing  fainter  as  they  seemed  to  recede, 
were  borne  to  the  ear.  Then,  dropping  his  hand,  he  calmly  said  : 
"  General  Blank  does  not  seem  to  need  any  help.  He  has  turned 
on  the  enemy  and  is  driving  him.  That  is  our  musketry,  and  those 
cheers  are  solid  Yankee  ones,  not  rebel  yells.  My  compliments  to 
General  Blank  and  tell  him  I  will  come  over  in  a  few  minutes  to 
inspect  his  new  position." 

Such  glimpses  of  his  doings  and  sayings  were  caught  and  circu- 
lated throughout   the   army  and  spread  an  intimate   knowledge   of 
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their  leader's  character.  His  popularity  rapidly  grew  and  he  was 
enthusiastically  hailed  whenever  he  rode  along  the  camps  and  rifle 
pits. 

Once  in  a  while  the  boys  felt  a  temporary  resentment  toward  him. 
Such  perhaps,  as  at  the  time  of  what  seemed  the  misjudged  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor  and  the  needless  slaughter  attending  it,  also  when 
General  Warren  was  relieved  in  so  high-handed  a  manner  by  Sheri- 
dan, for  everybody  believed  the  latter  acted  under  Grant's  authority. 
But  this  feeling  soon  wore  off. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  long  been  accustomed  to  useless 
sacrifices  under  other  leaders.  It  was  always  ready  to  march,  to 
starve,  to  fight,  and  to  die,  but  in  doing  so  wanted  the  reward  it  had 
earned  and  had  so  often  been  deprived  of  through  the  incapacity  of 
those  leaders  —  the  reward  of  a  victory  not  only  won,  but  clinched. 
Grant  seemed  to  assure  this  by  his  unresting  progress  in  chasing  the 
enemy,  driving  him  from  pillar  to  post  and  never  permitting  his  own 
army  to  take  the  back  track,  playing  his  game  of  chess  with  Lee, 
with  the  forward  moves  all  clear  in  his  head,  or  if  one  was  obstructed, 
forming  new  combinations  that  inexorably  at  last  determined  the 
checkmate  at  Appomattox  and  landed  the  confederacy  in  the  last 
ditch. 

The  question  has  often  been  broached  :  What  would  Grant  have 
done  at  Antietam,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg?  Such  specula- 
tions are  of  course  idle,  because  if  he  had  been  in  command  at  those 
battles  another  set  of  conditions  and  preliminaries  leading  up  to 
them  would  probably  have  prevailed.  The  Grant  of  1S64  might 
and  in  all  likehood  would  have  done  somewhat  different  from  the 
McClelian  of  '62,  the  Hooker  and  the  Meade  of  '63.  At  Antietam 
Lee  would  have  been  smashed  and  captured  before  Jackson  could 
have  got  up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Jackson  would  have  found 
the  fight  of  his  life  awaiting  him,  or  rather  meeting  him  half  way  ; 
and  if  he  had  survived  he  would  never  have  made  that  rlank  move- 
ment round  our  right  at  Chancellorsville,  or  if  he  had  started  on  it 
Lee  and  Stonewall  would  have  been  beaten  in  detail  ;  while  on  the 
third  day  of  July,  when  Pickett's  braves,  broken  and  demoralized, 
fled  from  the  slaughter-pen  of  Gettysburg,  leaving  three  thousand 
of  their  comrades  soaking  its  soil  with  their  blood,  while  Lee's  army, 
weakened  by  death,  wounds  and  fatigue,  and  with  only  ten  or  fifteen 
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rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  gun,  stood  on  Seminary  Ridge  wait- 
ing with  hopeless  courage  for  the  counter-charge  that  did  not  come  — 
at  that  moment  the  Grant  of  '64  would  undoubtedly  have  sent  the 
reserve. lying  behind  the  Round  Tops  and  which  had  had  no  chance 
to  lift  a  finger,  though  aching  to,  in  the  three  days'  battle  —  he.  no 
question,  would  have  hurled  those  fresh  and  splendid  fighters 
straight  upon  grim  but  disheartened  Longstreet ;  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  Union  line  to  back  up  the  assault,  only  a  miracle  could  have 
made  it  possible  for  Lee's  army  as  a  whole  to  escape  back  to 
Virginia. 

But  Grant  in  his  modest,  fair-minded,  honest  way,  settles  those 
questions  in  these  words,  for  the  one  instance  he  cites  answers 
all.  To  a  friend  he  said:  "  If  1  had  taken  command  of  this  army 
(of  the  Potomac)  two  years  ago,  1  should  have  been  very  likely  to 
fail,  but  now  I  have  had  so  much  experience  as  colonel,  brigadier- 
general,  and  major-general  that  I  feel  entire  confidence  in  myself. 
McClellan's  lack  of  that  was  a  great  cause  of  his  failure,  and  any 
man  would  have  lacked  it  under  the  circumstances." 

I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  that  the  man  as  I  first  saw  him  on 
the  day  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Culpeper  Court  House, 
Virginia,  this  man  of  moderate  size,  scraggy  whiskers,  with  a  faded, 
rusty,  ill-fitting  uniform,  the  major-general  straps  on  his  shoulders 
seemingly  trying  to  creep  under  the  armpits  as  if  abashed  at  their 
prominence,  and  with  the  inevitable  stump  of  a  cigar  between  his 
fingers,  —  I  have  never  subdued  my  wonder  that  this  insignificant 
and  inferior-looking  man  was  the  conqueror  of  Buckner,  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  of  Bragg,  of  Femberton,  and  lastly  of  Lee  and  his 
gallant  and  so  often  victorious  soldiers.  But  the  mind  of  man  and 
his  endowments  reveal  themselves  not  always  to  the  trained  physiog- 
nomist or  psychologist ;  they  speak  fully  only  in  action  and  then 
depend  much  on  opportunity  to  bring  out  their  qualities;  and  they 
not  infrequently  are  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  the  possessor  himself. 
Grant's  whole  and  illuminating  life,  as  he  has  written  it,  breathes  in 
every  page  his  modest  and  uninflated  spirit  and  emphasizes  this  note 
of  unknown  and  unexpected  capacity,  whose  loftier  name  is  genius, 
which  resided  potentially  in  an  exterior  far  from  being  to  the  casual 
observer  what  would  be  considered  impressive  or  commanding. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Nelson,  were  all  in  stature 
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inferior  men.  Many  of  their  great  lieutenants  by  contrast  were  com- 
paratively giants  in  physical  proportions.  Several  of  Grant's 
generals  were  men  of  imposing  personal  appearance,  and  were  great 
soldiers  besides.  We  have  only  to  recall  Sherman,  Thomas,  Burn- 
side,  Hancock,  Miles,  the  last  two  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
ideal  soldierly  personalities  imaginable.  But,  as  was  said  of  the  great 
Corsican,  the  combined  rare  qualities  of  Ney,  Murat,  Augureau, 
Bernadotte,  and  the  rest  of  his  brilliant  galaxy  of  subordinates 
would  not  make  a  Napoleon,  so  the  figure  may  justly  be  repeated  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  this  writing,  that  a  combination  of  all  the 
qualities  of  the  brilliant  officers  that  waited  upon  his  orders,  yea,  and 
of  the  able  coterie  that  upheld  the  hands  of  Lee,  even  that  superb 
general  himself,  would  not  suffice  to  match  the  genius  whom  the 
world  knows  as  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant.  An  extravagant  statement 
it  may  be  objected.  But  the  continued  growth  of  his  fame  and 
reputation  particularly  in  foreign  lands,  the  study  in  their  military 
schools  of  his  tactical  and  strategic  ability  as  manifested  in  the 
campaigns  he  planned  and  led,  warrant  the  belief  that  at  no  distant 
day,  comparing  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  operations  he  con- 
ducted, the  difficulties  both  physical  and  moral  he  encountered  and 
above  all  the  numerical  strength,  the  resourcefulness,  the  valor  and 
unflagging  aggressiveness  of  the  foe  he  combated,  comparing  all 
these  with  the  less  arduous  tasks  of  the  other  great  captains  of 
history,  Grant's  military  genius,  it  is  within  bounds  to  believe,  will 
shine  with  an  equal  if  not  a  more  dazzling  lustre  than  theirs. 

But  genius  cannot  be  explained.  No  school  can  inculcate  it. 
Its  manifestations  are  its  sign  manual.  It  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  to 
men  of  clay  indeed ;  but  as  Imogen  so  finely  says  : 

"  Clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike." 

One  of  the  sublimest  utterances  of  mortal  man  on  the  brink  of 
death,  and  yet  uttered  with  the  unconscious  simplicity  in  which  a 
great  truth  clothes  itself,  as  a  truism  clothes  itself  in  the  inspired 
words  of  Holy  Writ  and  as  it  is  clad  in  the  immortal  last  words  of 
the  world's  sages — is  the  practically  final  word  which  the  dying 
soldier  of  the  Republic  gave  to  the  world,  when  within  a  few  days  of 
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his  death  at  Mount  McGregor,  sitting  propped  up  in  his  arm-chair, 
he  painfully  guided  his  pencil  over  his  lap  tablet  in  the  determined 
effort  to  finish  the  last  page  of  the  book  which  he  trusted  would  pro- 
vide a  source  of  income  to  his  family  after  he  had  left  them.  He 
says  :  "  I  feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  era,  when  there  is  to 
be  great  harmony  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate.  I  cannot 
stay  to  be  a  living  witness  to  the  correctness  of  this  prophecy ;  but 
I  feel  it  within  me  that  it  is  to  be  so." 

How  true  the  prophecy ;  how  infinitely  pathetic  in  their  implication 
of  unmurmuring  resignation  are  those  four  syllables  "  /  cannot  stay  !  " 
Who  can  ponder  them  without  tears  ! 
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A     MIDNIGHT    RIDE. 


BY  THE  SERGEANT-MAJOR. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1861,  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  was  in  camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.     Its 

special  duty  was  the  guarding  of  various  fords  on  the  Potomac  river, 
from  Dam  No.  4  to  the  confluence  of  Antietam  Creek  with  the 
Potomac,  six  or  eight  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  very  zealous 
and  watchful  were  they  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Jackson  and  Ashby  were  very  active  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  were 
expected  to  cross  at  each  and  all  of  these  fords  every  night  in  the 
week. 

The  fact  that  these  fords  covered  a  distance  on  the  river  of  thirty 
or  more  miles  made  no  difference,  for  even  at  that  early  stage  of  the 
war  the  air  resounded  with  stories  of  the  valor  and  ubiquity  of  those 
rebel  officers  and  their  commands,  and  in  our  later  campaign  in  old 
Virginia  we  learned  that  there  was  not  much  exaggeration  in  regard 
to  Stonewall  Jackson.  So  while  reports  were  brought  to  regimental 
headquarters  almost  daily  from  the  fords,  that  the  enemy  appeared 
in  more  or  less  numbers,  nothing  alarming  to  our  commander 
occurred  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  of  August.. 
Then  the  report  from  our  detail  at  Sheppardstown  Ford  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  enemy  was  apparently  gathering  in  force  on  the 
opposite  shore  ;  which  demonstration  might  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence of  intent  to  cross  over  the  river  somewhere. 

At  the  consultation  of  the  field  officers  of  the  regiment,  which 
immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  this  report,  it  was  decided  that 
the  information  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
commander  of  the  department,  Gen.  N.  P.  Hanks,  whose  head- 
quarters were  then  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  few  miles  below  Harper's 
Ferry  and  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  our  camp  at  Sharpsburg. 

I  cannot  recall  just  how  I  happened  to  be  the  bearer  of  this 
important  despatch.  Possibly  I  offered  my  services  —  possibly  the 
services  of  the  sergeant-major  could  better  be  spared  from  camp 
than  that  of  others,  —  but  1  was  the  bearer,  and  I  am  writing  this 
that  my  few  surviving  comrades  may  know  who  saved  them  (and 
incidentally  the  country)  from  dire  disaster  —  and  that  all  who  read 
may  learn  that  Paul  Revere  was  not  the  only  midnight  rider. 
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It's  along  hark  back  to  iSfw — forty-seven  years,  nearly  Haifa 
century  —  sosome  of  the  minor  details,  as  to  whys  and  wherefores, 
time  and  distance,  may  have  slipped  my  memory,  but  the  most  of 
my  experience  that  night  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  though  it  took 
place  but  yesterday. 

It  was  seven  p.m.  by  Sharpsburg  clocks,  when  1  tightened  the 
saddle-girth  on  Colonel  Batchelder's  sorrel  horse,  the  only  available 
one  at  the  time.  The  colonel  gave  me  special  instructions  about 
the  animal,  which  he  valued  highly.  He  was  to  be  ridden  quietly 
for  a  few  miles,  as  not  having  been  used  for  a  few  days,  was  out  of 
condition  for  immediate  speed. 

Adjutant  Bradlee  gave  me  an  official  document  addressed  to  Maj. 
Gen.  N.  P.  (  Banks,  commanding  at  Sandy  Hook,  Md.,  with 
instructions  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  general  in  person,  and  other 
instructions  more  or  less  mysterious  and  important. 

Thus,  finely  mounted  and  thoroughly  instructed,  I  rode  at  a  trot 
out  of  our  camp  in  the  woods  and  took  the  road  to  Sharpsburg. 

I  can  recall  that  I  felt  glad  to  be  relieved  for  even  a  few  hours  from 
the  monotony  of  life  in  camp  and,  as  I  had  been  much  in  the  saddle 
from  my  youth  up,  was  happy  to  be  once  more  astride  a  good  horse. 

While  passing  through  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  the  clickety  clack 
of  a  loose  shoe  made  a  call  upon  the  village  blacksmith  a  necessity. 
After  fifteen  minutes  delay  I  was  again  jogging  along  the  highway 
leading  from  Sharpsburg  to  Antietam  Creek.  Thus  far  I  had  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  Colonel  Batchelder  in  regard  to  "  Bucephalus," 
but  now  starting  him  into  an  easy  lope,  I  began  to  speculate  upon 
the  possibilities  of  this  ride.  Naturally  my  thoughts  turned  to  the 
now  famous  poem  of  Longfellow,  "  The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere,"  published  1S60,  which  I  had  memorized. 

I  wondered  if  anything  would  occur  during  this  ride  to  make  it 
immortal. 

Would  some  great  poet  think  it  worth  while  to  sing  a  song  about  it? 

Would  some  great  artist  picture  "Bucephalus"  on  a  full  gallop 
with  a  wild-eyed  hatless  rider? 

I  really  could  not  see  much  resemblance  just  at  the  time. 

Paul  has  always  been  represented  as  making  a  terrible  noise  and 
hullabaloo  —  his  steed  was  snorting  fire  "  through  every  Middlesex 
village  and  farm  "  and  "  the  hurrying  hoofbeats  of  that  steed  "  are 
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still  echoing  from  Bunker  Hill,  through  Lexington,  to  the  old  bridge 
at    Concord,  where  was  fired    the  gun  "  heard  round    the  world." 

He  was  riding  to  arouse  all  the  rebels  to  arms —  I  was  riding  to 
proclaim  the  coining  of  "rebels  in  arms.  The  word  rebel  suggests  a 
similarity,  but  there  are  classes  as  kinds  in  Rebeldom,  and  two  kinds 
are  referred  to  here. 

He  rode  over  highways  which  in  a  few  days  were  to  become 
historic.  Quite  possible  he  realized  it.  I  rode  over  a  highway 
where  in  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day  the  bravest  of  the  nut-brown 
legions  of  I.ee  and  the  bravest  of  Burnside's  "  boys  in  blue  "  were  to 
meet  and  struggle  for  the  right  of  way. 

Across  the  peaceful  pastures  where  now  the  crickets  chirp  and 
song  birds  warble,  through  acres  of  waving  corn,  in  a  year,  a  month, 
and  a  day  will  rush  battalions,  batteries,  cavalry  and  infantry  — 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and  more  —  tearing  up  the  Mother  Earth, 
tearing  down  the  Brother  Man.  Along  the  length  of  this  road  from 
Dunker  Church  to  the  Burnside  bridge  on  Antietam  Creek,  over 
pasture  and  meadow,  through  many  a  corn-field,  will  roll  and  break 
the  great  waves  of  battle,  and  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  of  Sept.  17,  '62,  more  men  will  have  fallen  beneath  the  relent- 
less power  of  those  waves,  dead  or  bruised  and  battered,  than  the 
British  army  lost  during  the  eight  years'  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Fortunately,  I  was  not  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  stars, 
so  while  looking  frequently  above  in  admiration  of  the  starry  firma- 
ment (if  those  bodies  of  the  solar  system  called  planets  do  influence 
the  destinies  of  men),  I  had  no  vision  or  power  to  read,  and  thankful 
am  I  those  twinkling  stars  gave  no  sign  of  "  the  bloody  work  they 
should  look  upon  "  in  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day.  For  being  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  fates  had  in  store  for  the  future,  I  rode  on  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

I  recall  that  I  had  an  ambition  to  become  a  cavalry-man.  Who 
that  has  read  "  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon  "  has  not?  This 
ambition  received  a  new  and  fresh  impetus  to-night,  growing  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  speed  of  my  steed.  Life  in  the  saddle  has 
such  charms  —  no  heavy  arms,  no  knapsack,  no  tramping  through 
mud  that  sticks  to  your  shoes  till  they  weigh  twenty  pounds  each  ! 
What  a  fascination  and  inspiration  there  is  in  the  dashing  cavalry- 
man with  his  jingling  spurs  and  rattling  sabre-chains  ! 
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For  a  while  I  contemplate  resigning  my  office  of  sergeant-major 
of  the  Thirteenth  and  accepting  a  captaincy  in  the  cavalry.  Possibly 
General  Banks  will  be  so  impressed  by  my  appearance,  when  I  dash 
up  to  his  headquarters,  that  he  will  at  once  commission  and  detail 
me  to  serve  on  his  staff.     I  decide  to  accept. 

Thus  meditating  and  castle-building  I  rode  along  this  pleasant 
way  and  drew  rein  at  the  old  iron  works  at  the  contluence  of 
Antietam  Creek  and  the  Potomac  river.  Here  were  stationed 
Companies  A  and  B  of  the  Thirteenth.  Lieut.  A.  N.  Sampson  was 
officer  of  the  guard  at  the  time.  I  remained  here  long  enough  to 
drink  a  dipper  of  coffee,  give  him  some  instructions  as  directed  by 
Adjutant  Bradlee,  then  hastened  on  my  journey.  Over  the  bridge, 
which  here  crosses  the  Antietam,  up  a  little  hill  on  the  other  side, 
then  down  again,  turning  sharply  to  the  left  and  I  was  on  the  road 
which  follows  for  a  few  miles  and  quite  near  to  the  Potomac  river, 
along  which  runs  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 

It  is  written  of  Revere  : 

"  He  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog 
That  rises  when  the  sun  goes  down." 

Now  the  fog  on  the  Mystic  is  a  thin  vaporous  thing,  but  the  fog 
I  struck  that  night  on  the  Potomac  was  heavy  as  a  snow-bank,  so 
dense  no  human  sight  could  pierce  it  five  feet  away. 

Some  old  legend  tells  of  a  horse  who  bore  a  headless  rider  —  my 
legend  is  of  a  rider  on  a  headless  horse  ! 

But  wherever  his  head  might  be  I  knew  his  torso  was  under  me 
and  his  feet  in  the  right  place,  for  "  loud  on  the  ledge  is  heard  the 
tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides." 

The  rhythmical  beating  o(  hoofs  in  the  gallop  is  music  in  my  ear. 
1  soon  learned,  however,  there  was  another  fellow  some  distance 
down  the  road,  who  heard  this  hoof-beating  and  the  sound  which 
struck  his  tympanum  had  to  rum  no  note  of  music. 

Aware  that  a  road,  somewhere  near  here,  led  away  from  the  river 
up  Maryland  Heights,  i  had  pulled  my  horse  to  a  jog  trot  when  I  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  "  halt  !  "  I  could  see  no  sentinel,  nor  could  I 
locate  the  direction  from  which  the  order  came.  For  a  moment 
only  was  there  any  doubt,  for  my  horse  shying  so  quickly  caused  a 
tightening  of  the  curb-rein,  and  he  was  sitting  on  his  haunches  with 
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the  point  of  a  bayonet  at  his  breast,  while  a  second  command, 
"  Dismount,  or  I'll  shoot  !  "  came  through  the  fog-bank  in  front  of 
me.  The  position  of  my  horse  made  the  act  of  dismounting  an 
easy  one. 

It  is  possible  I  might  have  dismounted  without  any  orders  from 
the  fog. 

The  little  "  click-click  "  of  the  lock  which  occurs  in  the  act  of 
cocking  a  musket  is  not  in  itself  an  alarming  sound ;  I  have  heard  it 
a  thousand  times,  but  always  when  at  or  near  the  butt  of  the  gun. 
Being  at  the  muzzle  end,  it  is  much  more  noticeable,  sharper,  and 
pierces  the  densest  fog ;  and  when  the  "  man  behind  the  gun  "  is  a 
total  stranger  and  imagines  you  to  be  an  enemy,  the  clicking  of 
the  lock  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  unfavorable  issue  of 
that  particular  interview. 

In  this  instance  the  "  man  behind  the  gun  "  proved  to  be  master 
of  it  and  himself,  also  the  situation. 

Omitting  the  formula  of  picket  duty,  "  Who  goes  there,  etc.,"  he 
called  for  the  officer  of  the  guard.  The  picket  post  was  a  few  yards 
back  in  the  woods,  upon  the  very  road  I  was  to  take  over  the 
Heights.  Having  satisfied  this  officer  that  I  was  really  a  bearer  of 
despatches  to  the  commanding  general,  and  not  one  of  Ashby's  cav- 
alry in  disguise,  I  rode  out  of  the  damp  of  the  river  fog  into  the 
depths  of  the  dark  forests  that  line  the  sides  and  crown  the  Heights 
of  Maryland.  The  road  being  quite  steep  in  places  and  difficult  to 
see,  plodding  at  a  walk  was  the  best  speed  to  be  made. 

When  about  two  miles  from  the  picket  post  my  horse  acted  so 
strangely  that  I  dismounted  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  He 
told  me  in  horse  vernacular  that  he  had  a  touch  of  colic  and  wanted 
to  lie  down,  and  this  he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  if  I  had  nut 
made  urgent  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  turning  him  around,  back- 
ing, rubbing  vigorously,  applying  the  switch  smartly,  anything  to  keep 
him  on  his  feet.  As  soon  as  he  would  move  forward  I  led  him  at  a 
fast  walk.  He  was  a  horse  of  great  spirit  and  responded  quickly  to 
my  efforts,  but  was  evidently  in  pain  for  some  time. 

To  add  to  my  perplexity  I  had,  during  the  struggles  with  the 
colicy  animal,  become  confused  as  to  the  general  direction  of  my 
route  and  could  find  no  evidence  or  sign  of  a  trail. 

With  the  loss  of  way  and   loss  of  horse,  the   life  of  a  cavalryman 
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seemed  to  lose  some  of  its  charm  and  I  decided  not  to  accept  any 
commission  under  that  of  a  colonel. 

Struggling  on  through  the  underbrush,  I  reached  a  small  clearing 
where  stood  a  shanty  of  logs  which  hardly  seemed  habitable,  but  I 
found  on  approaching  that  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  voices.  Its 
appearance  was  not  inviting  and  was  immediately  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  stories  of  the  moonshine  whiskey  stills  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Intent  on  finding  my  way  out  of 
this  tangle,  I  rapped  loudly  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  door.  After  a 
short  wait  a  voice  asked, '  who's  there?  "  and  "  what  do  you  want?  " 
I  replied,  "  a  soldier  —  the  shortest  way  to  Harper's  Ferry."  Upon 
this  the  upper  half  of  the  door  swung  out  a  little  and  by  the  dim, 
flickering  light  of  a  candle  held  high  above  it  appeared  the  face  of 
old  John  Brown  !  Well  !  Well  !  Startling  ?  Yes,  it  was  indeed  ! 
For  a  month  or  more  my  comrades  and  I  had  been  singing  the  fact  of 
"  John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  ground."  Now  I  had 
discovered  or  uncovered  him.  Possibly  my  vision  was  somewhat 
distorted  under  the  circumstances ;  perhaps  "  I  felt  the  spell  of  the 
place  and  the  hour  and  the  secret  dread  of  that  lonely  shanty."  So 
I'll  admit  that  it  might  have  been  John  Brown's  double  who  gave  me 
such  clear  directions  that  I  was  soon  on  the  road  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

It  does  not  seem  strange  to  me  that  to-day  I  cannot  recall  whether 
the  distance  from  the  shanty  of  John  Brown's  ghost,  or  double,  to 
Sandy  Hook  was  accomplished  on  foot  or  horseback  ;  whether  we 
(the  horse  and  1)  slid  down  the  mountain  side  into  Pleasant  Valley, 
or  cleared  the  precipice  at  the  Ferry  with  one  mighty  bound  ;  but  I 
do  recall  being  in  the  saddle  and  urging  Bucephalus  to  show  up 
bravely,  as  the  end  of  our  journey  and  troubles  was  in  sight. 

The  dashing  act,  which  I  thought  to  perform  through  the  street  of 
Sandy  Hook,  upon  a  "  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet,"  was  aban- 
doned as  was  also  my  plan  of  approach  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
commanding  general.  My  arrival  was  intended  to  be  impressive 
as  became  a  man  from  the  Old  Bay  State  :  brilliant  as  became  a 
soldier  from  that  State  bearing  important  despatches  to  her  former 
governor,  now  general.  The  facts  are,  that  I  rode  quietly  through  a 
wagon  camp  and  mule  yard,  to  a  point  as  near  headquarters  as  the 
guard  would  permit,  and  dismounting,  was  directed  to  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  farm-house  to  find  the  general. 
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Here  I  was  requested  by  an  orderly  to  give  him  my  despatch,  as 
the  general  had  retired.  I  sai  1  that  my  instructions  were  to  deliver 
them  only  to  the  general  commanding;  the  orderly  crossed  a 
large  hall  and  disappeared  through  a  doorway.  When  that  door 
opened  again,  the  general  appeared  clothed  in  white  from  his  neck 
to  the  floor.  Yes,  he  had  on  his  —  his  "  robe  de  unit"  Also,  he 
was  clothed  with  that  dignity  so  natural  and  becoming  to  him. 

I  have  seen  him  many  times,  as  governor  of  the  Bay  State  ;  as  its 
congressman;  on  the  lecture  platform  ;  on  the  stump  ;  at  the  heal 
of  battalions,  and  at  the  head  of  the  banquet  table  :  and  always  the 
same  air  of  dignity  surrounded  and  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance, 
although  not  a  large  man  physically. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  bad  but  to  throw  one  long  loose 
end  of  that  robe  over  his  shoulder,  hold  a  scroll  in  the  other  hand 
and  I  should  have  been  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
senator.  Me  read  my  despatch  from  the  colonel  then  commanding 
at  Sharp^burg,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  calmness  he  displayed 
after  reading.  He  thanked  me  in  a  courtly  manner,  bade  me  thank 
the  colonel  for  his  prompt  report  of  proceedings  up  the  river ; 
called  an  orderly  and  directed  him  to  show  me  with  my  message  to 
the  tent  o(  Gen.  Robert  Williams,  his  adjutant-general. 

During  the  interview  no  reference  was  made  to  a  vacancy  now  or 
likely  to  occur  upon  his  staff.  The  tent  of  General  Williams  was 
close  by.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  my  despatch  I  told  him  about 
my  experience  of  the  night  and  01  the  condition  of  the  horse  I 
rode,  which  belonged  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Batchelder.  Late  as  it 
was,  his  veterinary  was  called  to  attend  him.  The  contents  of  my 
despatch  did  not  seem  to  alarm  him  and  lie  said  that  he  would  have 
a  reply  for  me  to  take  on  my  return  in  the  morning,  when,  if  my 
horse  proved  to  be  no  better,  I  should  be  mounted  on  another. 
He  then  advised  my  retiring,  which  I  was  glad  to  do,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing tent  escorted  by  an  orderly.  Here  I  slept  on  a  pile  of  blankets 
till  early  morn,  and  would  have  slept  till  dewy  eve  had  it  not  been 
for  those  mules  Up  to  this  time  I  had  met  but  few  of  the  genus 
mule  ;  had  heard  a  solo  occasionally  from  him,  when  he  thought  his 
ration  short  cr  overdue  ;  but  to  have  six  hundred  of  him  suddenly 
burst  out  in  grand  chorus,  iccompanied  by  six  hundred  iron  hitching- 
chains,  rattled  against  one  hundred  sheet-iron  plates,  fastened  to  one 
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hundred  wagon-poles  to  prevent  abrasion,  was  a  new  experience   to 

me.     I  awoke.     To  the  combination  (which  seemed  to  be  sufficient ) 

was  soon  added  the  voices  of  the  drivers,  one  hundred  male  voices  ! 

■ 
As  to  tones,  they  were  in  full  accord  and  harmony  with  the  mules, 

but  the  words  (though  in  the   English  language)  do  not  all  appear 

in  the  lexicon  of  people  of  culture 

Being  addressed  in  the  form  of  responses  to  the  mules'  requests  for 
breakfast,  they  were  in  mule  vernacular  and  can  hardly  be  recorded 
here. 

Later,  during  my  service,  I  became  more  intimate  with  the  army 
mule  and  confess  to  some  affection  for  him,  and  to-day  could  write 
chapters  on  his  characteristics,  —  his  virtues  which  were  many, 
and  his  vices  which  were  few.  At  present  will  only  say  that  I  do 
not  think  his  voice  adapted  fu  the  rendition  of  any  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies,  particularly  just  as  "  the  morning  light  is  breaking." 

Somewhere  in  his  anatomy  —  I  should  judge  near  the  larynx  — 
nature  has  placed  a  number  of  saws  and  a  few  rasps,  not  in  use  for 
regular  breathing,  but  when  excited,  or  he  wants  to  raise  his  voice 
in  song,  he  draws  it  in  and  out  through  these  obstructions.  Well  ! 
He  thinks  it  music  ! 

Now,  right  here,  by  all  precedents,  my  story  should  end. 

Who  cares  for  the  rider,  his  goal  being  reached?  Yet,  thinking 
some  comrades  would  like  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  horse,  I  will  add 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  advised  me  not  to  use  him. 

By  order  of  Cieneral  Williams  I  was  mounted  on  what  he  called  a 
scout's  horse.  He  was  a  saddler,  sure  ;  had  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
and  covered  the  distance  back  to  camp  in  less  than  two  hours, 
showing  a  strong  desire  to  shorten  that  time. 

The  horses  were  exchanged  in  i  few  days.  Colonel  Batchelder's 
entirely  recovered  and  remained  in  good  condition  during  the  rest 
of  his  service.  I  was  not  greatly  surprised  in  reaching  camp  to 
find  that  no  attack  had  been  made  and  "  all  quiet  along  the 
Potomac  "  the  last  report  from  the  fords. 

"  The  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more," 
And  the  story  of  my  ride  is  o'er, 
While  in  it  are  errors,  I  will  not  deny: 
Facts  are  here  told,   to  which  history  may  tie. 

Ei. mot  C.  Pierce. 
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